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my "IE: 


Or, a ſure Guide to Young 


PLANTERS & GARDNERS. 


In Three” Parts; 


II. Shewing the way an@ order of Planting jy” 


raiſing all ſorts of Stecks, Fruit-Trees, and Shrubs, with 
the divers ways of Ingrafting and Inoculating in their 
ſeveral Seaſons, Ordering and Preſervation. | 


[T. How to order the Kitchin-Garden, for all ſorts | 


of Herbs, Roots, and Sallads. _ 


|IHT. The ordering of the Garden of Migaire, with 
[0 


variety of Knots, and Wilderneſs-work after the beſt faſhion, 
all cut in Copper-Plates; alſo the Choiceſt and moſt Approved 
ways for the raiſingall ſorts of Flowers, and their Scaſons, with 
DireCftions concerning Arbors, and Hedges in+ Gardens ; with 


| | Ordering the Green-Houſe or Conſervatory, in preſerving choice 


Shrubs, Flowers, and Plants, in the Extreameſt Seaſons, making 
Fire-Stoves, Watering, and what is to be done in every Month 
through the Year, in the Orchard, Garden, &c, | 


| Fitted for the Uſe of all ſuch as delight in Gardning whercby the 
| meaneſt capacity need not doubt of ſucceſs. 


tl 


y Leonard Meager, above Thirty Years a Practitioner in the Art 
| of GARDNING. 


—_—_—— 


The Ninth Edition, with Jarge Additions. 


| London, Printed by J.Dawks, for 14, Wotton at the Three Dag- 


Mr 


|  gers in Fleet-ſtreet, and G. Conyers at the Golden Ring in Little Britain, 1699, 
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-To the « Worſhipfidl © 7 L ” 
P ulip Hollman 


WARKWOR =y " in the County 
of »-NORTHAMPTON,; Es Grace, 
'Metey, and Peace be Malrigtiedls 


a Sir | "ay 
"W T hath been heretofore accounted a VIE 
to do ſomething that was worthy to beWrit- 
; ten, or to write ſomething that was worthy 
'the Reading ; and although I have not at- 
tained any of res 5 two, yet, I doubt norto fay;-1 
have ini the following Tra& writ ſomething that is 
worthy to be PraQtiſed; although by thoſe that are 
of the lower Orb. - Sir, I have miany Years fince had 
the advantage and opportunity, in your Worthip's 
Service, to Study and Practice the Art of Planting, 
Grafting and Gardning, to which I was naturally jny 
clin'd; asalſobeing in ſome meaſure countenineed 
and aſliſted by your Worſhip,as indeed you: didall 
your other Servants that had any inclination or en- 
deavour to the Pradtice of good Husbandry; as.al- 
To having found your Worſhip rather as an Hidul- 
A 2 ae \ 929% 2 gent 
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ent Father, hana Maſter ro me-., | j 
quoi co your Worſhip, in token of es 
have prelepted this Tra& of the Agt,of F lanting, 
| Grafting and Gardnipg ; "being very. plain, bue yet 
ſure and full dire&ionsroaf the aforeſaid purpoles, 
' defiring youracceptance, FPecrher with your Coun- 
tenance oy Protection; or if I may be my own: 
Judge, (th e Tra 1s- petforiyed' with, fo. Lmuch' Sins 
cerity | and 'Exa@uneſs,' that E hope your, Worſhip. 
will have no cauſe. of being aſhamed to. own the 

:” *Prote&ion of it. Fhus begging pate 5 for my 
« boldneſs, I reſt, | 
Your Worſhiþs 
_ moſt Humble Servant, 


Leonard Meager. 
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" Books Printed' for G. OR 


ce 6d 
The owing that whole art 3 at to £a Oil of Aer, &c, 


The Plain-dealing Linnen Draper, or Direfimi. to or the endicf of Linnen, and 
Ge Goods ; and to ſave a quarter of a-Nard in'a'S . Price. 6s 
The Compleat Bee-maſter,. ſhewingthe neweſt”, { beſt way of, rein and. {Tnron- 
a hm Price 6d. ' 
The Cook s-new-1 ar's Gift, fit for Ladies, Gentlewamen, ny" Servants, Price 64. 
p'* | Delight and-Paſtime, or pleaſant Diverfion f bac" Sexes. Prites d;*- 

Toath's Safety, Lowe open the-wicked-) Pro Sharpere, Sharks, \egu, Rakes, 
Hes, and Town- 7ilts,.. to ruin all ſorts of Props - how to quoid their Shares, and 
"betr prattices Gaming diſcrvereds So; Price 6'ds * 7 
ofee® s Grandeur, or way to, get Wealth in-Th [rade, made FJ By T, + Toro: : 


! > 4 | Progroſlication for Ever., By Ecra Patery a Jew Born in Jewry,. Pic 4] 
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nee Pier: t udv/I62"It.,6 over tha 
Ry abffien Fr Fn Fi i way, efperially want of 
time,being alpays nece hE abour and multi- 43 
plicity of Buſineſs, OE hs with yy want of Learning,  . 
wheteby ſuch a buſineſs might be made more acceptable, 
(or at leaſt leſs contemptible ) at laſt I arrived to what I 
here have ' Þrs ſented to.your view;namely the three princi- 


_—_ comprehending both Profit and 
too ot ns Graft- 
Sond rai al, Fruit bearin 
7 = dry Fete ir Seaſon Ir ped He: 
pies ſon ante oft thetaft 6. there wy ttchin- 
Gardning, both forth raiſing of : all uſefirl Satlets, Herbs. 
coal Loug th Kaobin, withtheir Preſervation. and. 


wobanidry fully w wary s Cov Dope ordrring of 


| Gardewof, here 
Forms gk Haemneſs-work,, SeeAthe ordeving of dllfires | 
Co Fomersalſos F' little Fancer gn, AT 52 Hedges in; 
*  Gatdlens; : 
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To ahſtuctr. 


Garel t 
be ns if 4 wu wy 
Flawers. All which 1h ſet cownrweryphainlyTwithout 
any deceitful Dreſs and unneceſſary Floyriſhes, whereby 
iemgy become Yary Gs Ifar all ſortrof Praftitionerg,yea 
tHeug? of wery weakapacy tres, 1 ap Fheen gs 
bt in my Rules or Dir TONS 06 7H ws efore me hawe 
[ybut being other- 
wale, il ni 1expett i the -ſnarls bel of”. covetons ſelf- 
Mk ----What fankts .or miſtakes there-may hagpes tobe 
772 Ps T ra,T can aſſure ou 35. not wilful,an ſball up- 
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"nk Printed. for' G. Conyers. B 


| Fo The way to fave Weeks orto Live well and plentifully for 
to aye Soap, Shoes, Candles and Hats ; to make cheap 
Be withoot Malr or Hops ; *to make Bread of Roots, 20) 
Lenin of Frersz to feed Cattel without Corn, Hay, or Graſs ;\ 
new way to Cure Conſuwptive” People ; DireCtions for Gatdners 3 ; 
rye other Notable things. Price 64. 
. 2.» ARich Treaſure, or Bookiof Knowledge ; treating, 1.of the 


EXIUNS. : 3. 'Toſpeak by om. 
Rules for merit &. WS Yoko A746 fair Weather. 6. 
Fo make Bills, Bonds and * G derin ivg Silk-worms,Bees. 


8. .To make Sydes, Pery, and : ns Wines to. order Goats, 
Swine, Mules, Aſſes, Poultry, Pigeons, Cowes, and all other Cattel ; 
the Aſſize of Bread; an Account of all Market-Towns, Fairs, Roads, 
add Gerriers, Coache s, and Waggons, what Inn they come to in 
Loxdon, and Days of going out; to order Hops, and divers other 
notable  chings,(by the Author of the way to ſave Wealth.)Price 1 s. 
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purpoſe, © " 


F Fae raiſes. of s all a fro 
Stock Ss, with 


oung Stacks 


Of the way, and manner of Tnoeula- 


Of Mes, order and manner of Plant- 
ing Trees at large, ... 20 
Of * dreſſin i" and keeping your 
Trees in good order. aud firſt of 
Walktrees, 24, 
bo the ordering of thofe Fruit» trees. 
_ that hard at Webs in tarde, 


The CQNTE Np8; he Hd and manner of 
y ul ſorts.of Frait-Trees;  withythe- ſeveral 
, Inocularing,” "I 


| 


s'of 
TI then or th 


too nin, &e. 48 


their ordering. . 


. © Meer. prong El | | Yr +: theor orderng and. in 

Vile a Ot 
Of preparing the graund,. Pe 77 Wee, Fo: At 
of: " Sen of Frut,, A Fn | & 
& CATS s or... AzOVEYTEES. .... < 54 _ 
: = a 2| Of Fre ape ang ib. 
Of 4 ho Seaſon and Order of . Pim. QF Fiogss, .: _ 


4|.Of _— '- iÞ. 


O Sy or wp co Of Che 2, Ta 
fr and of the A eels Of We” dv +. ib. 
for that purpoſe. 6|Of * Malhorries. RO "ib. 

"Another of Grafting: wa Medlar. trees. - - <=c--1 dÞc 
Whip-craſtin ,. to be pattie Of ſeveral Trees fit to Lay out- 
only upon ſmall ticks, . Walk: fades. 

Another way of Grafuing different A Caen of divers fats P 
fron the former for Stocks of. 4|.. 

er ſize. b. Of i ordering of choKickin 

Pe - way of Grafting on ach | den... ' 52 

' Trees which aretoo big to cleave! 'Ofebe [owing of Peaſe... i. th: 

and Graft inthe cleft * 12. 'Of ſowing Bar ſaips and Carrot. 54 

Another may of Graftiug,. cad | Of Turneps\and the irorderings 457 
Inarching. © 13 | Of Radiſhes, and their ordering. 58 - 

Another way of Propagating or In-| Of ordering. Lattice, Sp e, Gar 
creaſing of Fruit-rrees. - 14\  den-creſſes;Corn-ſalet; aud ſeves 


ral other. ſorts, from. 60 to" 53 


15] Of Muckmellons and. their: order- 


ing. 


kx 73 
| Of the ordering of. Cacumbers, 79 


Of the, Seaſons, Order an er 
of ſowing tting divers ſorts 
of Smeet-berbs, p 80 

Of the manner of Jen'ng ſmall 

Seeds. | *B1 
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Mara of 4 Gags forgo] FHerbs,. 
Pas 
Name of of divers bile a 


u»ſually planted in 7erding 

Ti he Names of divers or Pots. ; 
* berb? calPd Chy SIT 

The Namts of atv #7" 

and Roots. atid orhtr Pio [A 
"tbe Kirebin' uf: AE: 6 

The Name: of FE forts f 61 
Winer Saltet + cgi 

Of Wines fort of MN abies's WIT 


'Of the ordering of the Cake 
' Pleaſure, "the incres ing #1d or- 
* dering of divers ſorttof Flawers, | 
- with divers forms nots. 99 
"The Names of ſeutral Tay 'fie-ro. 
' ſer Knots with, - argget ord der}, 
0 keep ther in Faſhion © id. |} 
"Of thoſe ; Flowers 6a i Fibrous, or 


Stringy-rootgd Plants. IO1 
p. + Carnations and Gilly-flowers, | 
"Of th their orderinz PS] 
the orderin _ increa v4 
Beats aPs, Bentr-ehr, carb 
| * Fen Frinich=conjth - Sobekis, 
© Of Priivoſes and Polzanters. per 


A Cat ahog ue of Flowers both ſuch | 
44 are yearlyto beraifed of Seed, 


'and others of divers kinds, for | 


* The furtifting of Flowerpots,and 
” Keke of 5% oms ins" Henfes gl 3 

© alſo ſuch as are for Noſegays 
and orhers that are only for Orna- 
ment.” from 110fo 113 
The Names of divers Flowering- 

' . Trees very ornamental to a Gare 

- den. | 113 
The Names of ſome ſorts of Ever- 
+ green that are hardy, bow in- 


creaſed, Ib. 


The Names of fe /oi tn , 

fo bow #, raſed.,. y ir ns 
Names of divers [i os of Plants 

fit for Arbors with their order- 
mp. .. iÞ. 
Of Veral ſort; fit for Hedges 5" 

ac s, FVk their gr der; 

L now what ſort 0 
* ks Each, + proper for ele 
* "Brit: tr " 3187 
"Bvils in Pratt whe remedied by 
* Pruning, &c. * 118 
"Means «1 mee erve, and cauſe to 
flouriſh Sta: dards and Wall. 
_ Fruit, ro know the Di ;ſeaſes in 
AS and their remedies, in 
| Tate Secrets. © 120 
4 Supl ement 10 the. Kitchen-Gar- 
ae PI to Herbs and Plants, how 

\ ngeliy ouriſh,and whendecay, 
ought robe Fimove, &C-121 
Direftions far the Seaſons that pro- 
perly produce" Herbs and Plants, 
| mhat maybe removed, and phat 
* not, &c.- , $123 
En S "mag vin for the Flower Gar- 
from 125 to'132 
Pw keep! on aſs. plats. fromWeeds, 
inſets from F lowers, 132 
Curioſities in Gardning, being rare 
Secrets. from 133 to 0136 
How toplace and order your * Con 
|. Ferwatory or Green- Houſe, and 
The Choice Plantt and Flowers to 

* be kept therein, &c-free13610143 
Prognofticks or Obſervations by the 
Moon;and otherCeleſtial Bodtes, 
when the proper times are to Sow, 
Ser Plant,Prune, &c. T43 
Obſervations in W. atertng ©) young 


& 


Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, to pre- 
ſerve and encreaſe them, &c144 
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Engliſh Gardner. 


Of the Order_ and Manner of- i" al: ſoues of Fruit-Trees, with The He] 
ſeveral ways 0 Grafting, Tnoculating, - Planting, | Prunin 

' HisVandring t pt: All Occaſions, AndEirſt; of che raiſurg ire 
forts of, Stocks for t fey aid purpoſe : RUNTREY with the men's 
Left Þ every ye afineſ thertin. w 4303 2 G141F 
5 f 1&7 0 I ;f vo 1) eC- 212 
WT I 1:41.23 
N the tho] ceof if hroah to Srv aNurſe & FOPTRnE 7 

ot itbe ſuch as is of: 2 plyable nature as ,wrought up0Ng, NF; 
ſubje&'to'the extreains either of wet pr dridefs, . neiiheg-yery -: 


ſtony or graveſly, an a ſtrong and clammy Clay, | whichiisr0£'7 
pon 


LY 


a cold tidture;”and' re abour; tow It; and hen 
i&3,; is apt ro convert IVR: agur ton Markos be "Eo Is, mo E] 
owtitriature ina port 3 Witho! ut. £90t; \_ The: bt 2 
Soil for futh yet 7am thſeyae wk, i; ſtage, of: us 
Cialk, Coal, Or Buck « wah Ty Kees W. 00 its which -< 
wifleauſcit to work og > and one ;onh LO prerege Ges 
. and Cleaving;' which els args hed byte ” LPR HY \ 4 
ther. L. wet groun nay be = 
beinigUtſcreetlyco As NE r., - 4 $17 
pretty High ES Tt þn s yur 0M T 
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Ther.” da0Pe {i Santi EIT: Y 


of ptourid ds well'rs fokThe forme: is ether; 
uvofit for'thisem mployments Except SG uſe Ces th Vs af by. 
raifin'it 6f'ſhch a thickneſs By make it or-yaur., on @/Wighyrrc 


any forr'6f Earth which is apt by 
noirffimenty&WHaryort FE Fwd PE Apa Zround b SHE x 


ry ſtony, your beſt way Fr wil be to dig and yon out what ſtones you 
can, 


ff __ 
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"2 The Engliſh Garde: 


can, at leaſt the biggeſt; and to make'a ſupply either of Durg or 
Earth, that you may have at leaſt a full Spic deep of Earth to work 


- upon, (the more the better.)  Ocner ſorts of courſe-grounds there 


are, that by labour and coſt may be made capable of bringing fortt- 
'Trees to good purpoſe. But I forbear to ſpeak farther of them a 

preſent, only take naiice, That the beſt, of ſorts of ground for you 

purpoſe, to plant, or make Gardens opon, are a fine ſandy I.oam 

ora fat Sand, or a ſhort britcle Loam, or Brick-earth, or any goo 

thorow Mould,ybe the colour-what it will. ” The Fruth is, every 
mag caunot-have what-is,beſt for his purpeſ, and therefore mwſi 
endeayour to ſpyply'the defect with good Husbandry. 

Of preparing the Ground, and ſowing the Kernels and Stones of Frut, 

- ———-- #ther of Peers; -2Apptes,-or Crabs, &c. 


| made choice of a piece of ground, whereon to raiſe your 
-.& Scocks, the firſt thing you are to do, is to dig ic very exactly, 
ofiſtock it with a Mattax, if occaſion require, and cleanſe ir dili- 
gently from all roots, weeds and ſtones: chat may hinder the thri- 
ving of your Stocks, eſpecially from Conch' or Twitch-graſs, Net- 
tles, or any other offenfive Weeds that are not eaſily deſtroyed by 
ordinary hand-weeding. Bur if it be a ground that hiath been -yery 
much ovyer-run-with dad weeds, as Twitch-graſs, &c.:it will be 
our belt way todig itover a ſecond time before you ſaw it, for it 
is a:very hard thing to cleanſe fuch a ground with once Cigging. 
for the 


 Yourground being digged and cleanſed, and.well enrichr. (f 
i 


heartier it is! the quicker wilt your profit be) then-tread ont one 
Bd or more, 'accordingas Oey of ſtones or kernels you in» 
tea toſow, require, either ofthe ſtanipings or prefſings of Crabs, - 
where 'V<rjaice 4s made, or of Apples or Pears, where Cyder or- 
Perry is made; or the Kernels of Apples or Pears, . ſaved from Fruit _ 
otherwiſe: / bat for my'part, 1 do like the Stocks of Crabs and wild . 
Pears better fora Nurſery, and to graft on, than thoſe that are raiſ- ;. 
ed froit'better-Fruits; altho? theſe laſt indeed do ſhoot more. clear, . 
and come faſter forward-in ſtock; but the' other are more hardy, - 
and ordinarily-make the better Tree, (yet the other may do well). ,: 
You muſt ſift your Moutd from thecdurſelt of the Dep tha: you: , 
may the better diſrern how thick or thin to ſow them: be ſure to 
ſow thei in an indifferent manner;- not too thick, leſt. they Rarve_ 
oneauother ; nortoo thin, bin'64 anſwer nor your  bour..2nd.,.. 
colt; by reaſon of theic Gnal} aumber z and beſides, whay, is wanting, 
 <S4 20 0019: 3 19Y I OBA RT Une CONES OS 

"2208 £00971 Teo 2:99 IG LO IUUR L.A bead 
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with fine Mould, having a care you leave none uncovered, leſt = 
$ 


uſe another order orfaſhion wich their ſtones and kennels of all ſorts,' 


before you ſaw them,” and fo oF too thick. | The tructis, T have 
3od ſorh like, 
ot afander, ore 


ro 
Fabject to rot and come to 


good ſuccels, whichis,' to keep my Peach-ſt; 
withoutgarth; till the aoxt'Sp! Con c 
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ddI.) 
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- i ara Engl (Garde. can ying of [- 


 keracles keeping.them: otrmbte Alerie Þ dbc pave dhe 
All: 6 adyantage 95 8he Sun, | in which caſe alittle moiſture was: re- 

quiſice; and whenthey were wel ſproutcd,the weather being mode- 
Tately.. My, I {&) them) jn-their order, ſome: will: fpite a month 
.LWo \ befare,othens 2-4 have ſet-them- -Qut.iLAay, which have been 
th . che fame Summers: That hich comes hext. tobe 
after,is the kpepiog hom of eleanfromweeds at alt-rifes/which, 
4 pay ge i. any: bigneſs} will-ſtarve your Stocks 3; beſides 
Jo8 an fearge:pullyp.agreat weed, unleſs you pluck upyour young 
Ns wich is, _ Take notice, that. ityou havethe ones orkernels 
of apy choice fruit, of which you deſire to have —__— then 

Rf Ke buds-exen ofthe ſame years growth, :if af ia:Peach br Ne- 

pee om inpculate.on ſome conyenient Stoik ;zor/if ofdther fruir;; 
Na ting | + 9! Rp ity wa perppiootys ad fo; have 


3 fe] TOE 2 i 
Of the (3-6 wm Order _ Planting « aut of and Sradkii!s 


Fr 

A cars} if they; have thriven- Huftily;- yon map take; dpirhefors 
ks 3 Ei hr of chem. if you. pleaſe :;tiut-uſuilly a Bed of Stocks! 
- thick will yield 2 apply ef Stockyforthres' 
5 draming, If you firſt take only theibiggeſt and 'moſt 
ering the reſt togrow. bigger. ; -Anduow: having; pre- 
A piece of, ground, which ought 10 be: welt dug; ande enricht 
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e them out wheres rchey'may: be erafred, which 
iT've [ebony Lage ng after two years growth. - You will 'find a preart diffe- 
—_ iowiens Tree that is planted; ſhallow, and hath ſpreadin 
roots, ; and onethat:hath a tap-root, or is planted too deep: the 

allow hath ordinarily the beſt ground; and the influence of the 
Heavens doth operate. more-ſpeedilyand effeAally, which cauſeth 

rees to bear fruit.beſt, and quickeſt. And thus you may'do-with 
the ſuckers of any kind, either of Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. of 
which in a little time you may make a good improvement > After 
two years growth you may graft or:inoculate m4ny of them in caſe 
they thrive well. Ic will be your beſt way to let your Stocks for 
Pears oz Apples be pretty luſty before you graft them, that then 
they may be able to ſhoot high enough the firſt year for their head- 
ing heighth. I have often found it inconvenient to graft ſtocks too 


weak ; Though I know ſome will gtaft them the ſame year t ey wete 


planted. Indeed it may fo-chance amongſt many, fome'few' may 
have ſome indifferent ſhoots; but I know, had they ſtayed te a 
they.would.have, bzenas forward and handſomer Trees: S, 
there be ſeveral ſarks of Freits, ſuch as Pairmains, Wintet*Ottben- 
ings, Julyflower Apples, &c, that will not make a Tree worth your 
lab bour, ifthe Stock he not. very Juſty before yos Brdfe thei," "otoy | 
& mbar y ſhoot ſo weakly.andexooked!:1iThus 11 With Mvers 
ſorts of Pears, of which the Warden is one of the worſt to-make a 
handſom-graceful Tree of. Obſervethis for certain, that 6 hay. 
thoſe Stocks which have been raiſed from the Stone or: o EP 
better Roots than thaſz raiſed from Suckersz»afieri ehey Ive ber 
once planted, and the Fapaonr cut pretty ſhort. The next! 
to be conſidered, is the Seaſon "_ So nk of pl plantipg js fe Ts 
Orme end of Septrmpertolhek fi 
= 3 Or 4 eb bf gs Fequies-zidbek adorn | 
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much chilled of beer with wet and:cold weather,and thereby will 
rake root the ſooner, and ſo the trees will be the better prepared to 
floor, with the firſt, which is'oft-times as good as a year ſaved, they 
heiog free from miſcarriage in cafe of a very dry ſpring, which ma- 
ny times deſtroys ſuch'trees as are late planted. Take notice that 
1s as grcat an 2vemy to. Trees as any thing (in caſe it lye long 
Ho. > tos when FREY are (aKen up. ) Allo drying Winds are. Ve- 
rx b ad. 


Theſe TEES following arc apt to grow of Cuttings or Slips. 


AS 5 
Codlings, H Googberries, 
| Genetingsy | | Currants, 
Brets,.. + | | Fsogs, 
Some ſorts of Sweet- Vines, 
ng «, Tamarick, 
Genet= Moyles, Roſes in ſome _—_—, . 
_ Lancer, | Honey-Suckles. . 


By. laying almoſt any fan of T rees or Shrubs will grow, if a little 
[ocidzon be made, as, 1ſhall mention afcerward. 


fx . | Lnme-trees, 


Carney, ſometimes of Gilder- Roſes, &c. 
-.;Slips-- | Rofes of all | ſorts. 
The ſeaſon for ſecing of the cutting of Trees to grow, is the. 
br — of Fruit-crees z from the fall ofthe leaf, to. .the 
e 


ary ; 
. The, ſeaſon ro increaſe Trees, and by laying, is any time, either | 
Sr ; Symmers .or-Winter ;/ but by laying in the Spring -or.Sum- \- 


mer, they may be tit to take off, and plant the Winter follgwing. 


's, he Or end Mena; Grafting, and h 
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T% you may proceed orderly; poertto forai@your Tin with - 


a fine ſmall Saw, thar is well-fer and ſharp; alſo a good. 


Pruging Kaife, beiog made a ery little coming, which will be very © k 


ready 
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. Rook - Likewiſe the Stock of wid Pears, 'cither of Kernels or Suck=. . 
- Buſh is likewiſe goodto'grafs: Mediars upon; and-ſometinies Pears ; 
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The: Engliſh Gardner. 7 
ready to.cut off Heads of your Stocks which you intend to Graft, if 
they be not.too big z but ſome uſe a kind of drawing Knife for that 
purpoſe, andis alittle quicker than a Saw-3 alſo a good ordinary 
midBng Knife to cleave your Stocks, as alſo to cut your Cyons, if 
it. be not very good, or elfc another only for that purpoſe, which 
muſt be kept very ſharp, therefore you areto haye a Whetſtone to 
quicken your Koives,. as occaſion requires z alſoa ſtick of a foot or, 
nine inches long, made of apiece of an old ſpade or ſhovel handic, 
or ſome other hard Wood to uſe in. the ſtead of a Mallet to drive 
your Knife when you cleave your ſtock, it is more convenient and + 
handſom for the purpoſe, as alſo an I;on Tool about an handful in 
length, or litcle more, made turning at each end about an inch and 
-an half, if it be ſteePd at either end ic will be the better, and nor ſo 
apt to bend when you hald open a ſtrong Stock, thoſe ends are to he. 
made flat a little like a Chizc), :but not above half an inch broad at 
moſt, only pretty ſtrong ; if you will, one.end may be pretry ſmall 
for ſmaller Stocks, the other bigger, and the uſe of it is to hold 
open your Stock till you have ſec your Graft or Cyon in its place ; 
the ſhape of this and the other Tools are preſented to your yew. 
Alfo in caſe you have any ſtrong or ſtubborn Srocks that are: apt to 
pinch your Cyon too hard, you are to have ſome ſmall chips, or 
ſticks cut wedge-faſhion, to keep your Stock from pinching your 
Graft too hard. Alſo you are to prepare a quantity of Clay: or 
Loam, which ought to be very well tempered, cither with” pretty 
ſtore of Hay or Stable-litier chopt ſmall, if it be not yory well tem- 
pered and wrought together, iswallbeapt to fall from your Graft in 
caſe of much wet, or chop or cleave in caſe of dry Weather, 


The next thing you are to take notice of is, what Stocks are ficteſt - 
for each ſort or kind of Fruit to be grafted upon 3-Know. thetefore 
that the Crab or Wilding ſtocks are the fitteſt and_beſb eo graft any .. 
ſorr of Pippins or Apples upon, altho? ſome are -of anotheriJudg- 
ment, and think that thoſe Stocks that are raiſed of the Kernels of 
good Apples are hetter. Bur [ have had cauſe to judge otherwiſe, 
al;houghas I faid formerly, ſome-forts of them wilt grow more free .. 
or gole,; angbbe; fic for-uſe ſoorer':- but the'Stocks off ſome ſorts of * 
ſweetings pre very bad, becauſethey never m-king'a conſiderable - 
Tree for ſtature, iare exceeding apt to ſend forth Snck"rs from the .. 


ers, is;he beſt to graft uny ſort of Pears upon or Me#lars, the white. - 


” - 


but 


8 T he \Bn&lifh\GuPdmsK. 


but if.they benot grafted very:near theiground, che Graft will : £ 


| grow the Stock, angd:make a;very unbandſom©T ces; Pears are alſo 


fred upon Quinet-ſtacks,: and are good forſuch Trees as-are"to'! 
4 lanted agaipſt.a Wal,:becauſe they do notuſually makeſogreat: 


- 


ail reg 25.2 Pearyſtack ;Medlars may-likewife be budiled or grafted 
upon rhe Quigce- ſtock ;.;hatto Grafc Pears upon Apples,*or' Apples: 
upon Pears, 1 could never find ic worth my-labour :+ Alfo the wild: 
black ot Hpngy. Cherry ſtocks are beſt to-Graft or Incevlateany kind. 
of Cherry upqn, whether they be of Suckers, or ſownoof the Cherry-_ 
ſtones: alſo, the ordinaty wild .Engl:ſh Cnerry-ſtocks ate good to - 
graft any fort of good Cherry vpon,. but they are beſt for Wall or 

Dwarf Trees, and moſt fig for ſome ſorts of great leav?d Cherries; : 
which are apt to run much to: Wood, and bear- bur lictle, their” 
greatclt faulc is to abound with Suckers. Alio Plum-ſtocks of dis * 
vers ſorts, eſpecially the White, |Black, .and Red Pear-plum, alſo | 


the Red. Damaſcen,. with ſeveral other ſorts'or: fit: Stocks for any” 
ſort, of Aprecocks, Peaches, Nectarins, or: for any fort” of good - 
Plum, alſo the Stocks raiſed from the Stones or Ketnels'of Peaches ” 
X4rins, are very good to bud any ſort of Peaches or Necarins * 
on; they will likewiſe bear Fruic of themlelves-accorgcing to their ' 
kind they came of, alchough ſome: will vary ſomething, as indeed - 
it is uſnal inall ſorts. of Fruits, of which there are divers kinds, 'to © 


or Ne 


vY 


- briog yarzety from cheir-Stones ar Kernels, being ſer, alchongh ſome 


kinds of Airs and, Grounds are more apt to produce yariety, chatt- 
others,: as. aPgears by the many new. ſorts, :eſpecially of Peathes; - 
NeGatins. or Pearst 


- 


ectarins,. at axe brought.us from BoreigniParts, chiefly! 
fro France... Hymegrattgd g Cherries! or'Cherries6n Plithis de-? 
S1 


not agree.” T Con have had them take well and thrive for oge 
year... odrben dye. $0they. chat: defire Practice for Recreation, 
08 


b 


made Trial, 
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rt of 1 
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2 ble for your Scock, nottco:ſmalbor weak, ' neither very big, 
all ſuctras are 9 the laſt ſhogts 5 ſee char they bave Butls,! for-ſome 
ſhoots which grow Nola, the I | 0! 

may” be of a fit Scaniling for, your purpoſe,--and y@t tiave no Buds, or 
at teaft {0 ſmall and. 


k G 


formec 
3.< 


ont le Tree 4; Solikewiſe.Goosberries, Filberds, * 


lite oge Tort.of Currant upon another, and have both Red * 
« . 
4 ut upan the common Hazel, fc, as. T\Hhave , 


Tea! and: backwardy:$hat they will do;you 'no ſervice: '' 
ſong iflcurtivgthein, ons,do $akr.avinch op-tvto of -the Old, or- * 
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former years Wood; bug for my part, .I never do it, but when 1 
cannot ſpeed, or furniſhmy ſelf otherwiſe, and in ſucha caſe | have 
made;uſe of ſuch as have been parc of three years ſhoot. Then you 


F 


may, proceed as followeth firſt, with your ſtrongeſt Kaife or Saw 
caLoff che Head of your Stock at. a fit height, where you would. have, 
your Tree to head, or which-is better,. within.half a foot, bs leſs 
of the ground, .if your Stack be not coo. big, and tlien pare the top. 
of-the Stock ſmooth ;- and if you put but.one Cyan in, which, uſual 
ly is the beſt way, then you are to cut off a piece with aſlope cut, 
about 2n inch and half deep on the worlſt fide of your Stock, putting 
your Graft on the ſmootheſt and Rtcaiteſt ſide, in cutting your Stocks 
thus, it will cover over the ſooner; then take your Cyon, which 
ought tobe as the laſt ſhoot, it. matcers. got, for a joinc of the former 
years growth, uakeſs.ie,be too ſhort, for the ſtraighter and ſmooth- 
er your cutting is, the more exaCt ic may fit it to.your Stock, eſpe- 

rally if your Stock be young and have a thin ſap:- (1 do not deny 
but ing ata Joint (as it is commonly call'd)-may do well, if the 
Stock have a thick fap, as commonly all your Wood Stocks have) 
then with your Koife being very ſharp, cut-your Cyonor Graft with 
a lope cutabout an inch and an half .more or lefs,” according to the 
ſtrength of your Sxock and Graft. z ficlt, on the one ſide, and then 
onthe other, making it for ſhape. like a Wedge, very ſmooth and 
even, that it may join cloſe all alyng, oaly charfide of your cutting 
that is toſtand outmoſt jn your. Stock, muſt be. left a little thicker 
than the other, otherwiſe, your Grafc cannot, jgig ſp, exaQly; with. 
the ſap as it aught, if your cuttings be long, you may make two or 
three Cyons of one, Ieavia or five Bydeto.a Cyon; then take 
your Knife and place it evenion themiidiealabe head. the Ftoeks 
and with your ſtick before meptioned, ja the ſtead of a:Meller drive 
your Knife a lictle' way into your Symk, then raiſe your hand, and 
fink the point of your Knife oping on che edge or; back of your 
Stock, or ſide-ways z Cleave your Stock of ſuch a dep:h only, as you 
make way fot your Graft, on vey little morey; by!2his Order-your 
Stock will be clcft more.ſmooth, and handſon;' and'even;'iand-not 
cleave croſs nor ragged, as:ſometimes ſinall Scocks'areapt to'do, 
and then your laſtrument,or Grafting-Chizel being driven-into the 
cleft of your Stock a little way, you may hold the cleft open until 


. you have placed your Graft, the which muſt be ſet exaQly ſap to 


fap; andif your Stock be young, and hath a very thin ſap, then 
there is required more exaQneſs and circumſpettion in every part of 
thewark ; if your Stock have a — you may place your Graft 

a 


Yo The Engliſh Gardner. 
4 litt!- more in, yet ſo that the edge of yobr Graft may te even wich 
the ſap, which 'is the main in the buſitias. Having placed: youp 
Graft, you are gently to take away, or -knock' out your Graftin 
Chizetwithont miſplacing yony Graft, and then with a handful, : 
ety niote br Ks, of your tethpered:Clay, as the ſize of the Stock 
ney By upon the headiof your Stock about an inch above;ang 
ſomething lower than tlie elefe of your ſtock went; . ſmooth Pw 
Clay tomnd and handſom, 'that it may ſtick on, and keep ont both 
Wet afhd Wind. I have known wheti Clay hath not been well tem< 
pered, a haſty ſhower hath waſht off all again within a day or two, 
muchto the prejadice of-the Grafts : if you-put two Grafts in a 
Stocky. ybt muſt cleave both ſides'of your Stock ſmooth by raifing 
be Sor þ To hand; 'whereby-you may cut-the Bark ſmooth as 
 youg0%;} allo if your Stotks are as big as a Man's Wriſt, you are to 
cleave yori Stock twicez not croſs, but both overthwart, and pot in 
2 FOR - +. four Grafts of Cyons, but if your Srock be 
Tf 'yout Rock be 'very too bigtogleave, then you may graft them 
_— yo tl T=4" _— fap OR ds. 
9: $6906, "0FEEP 1t e do cut their -Cyons with ſhoulders,the 
Rb atk ly Rot!" which] ſeldom do, wnleſs my Graft be. too 
2217 Dis 50t: 
bp ef voaecs 


+ > > big for hy Stock, but being! andſom, 
| 4. (7 -,* it may occefion the' covering of the Stock 
the/ſooner. Yet the former why will do well enough, 'and cover 
the ſooner, - if the contrary fide-of your' Stock be taken off with a 
good flope ent3* take noticethatgour Cyons of Plums:and (Cherries 


ave/7 thet 
this wotk-of Grafting 18 from Panway tothe end'of March : ſome» 


tittes Ihaye' Grafted both ſooner and later; even in Afay, but you 
"7 .A0008.445.5. nnaſt take notice tny Cuttings have been cut 


"an teivedChetties- 'bethfies, (1d buried all 'over inthe ground 
IIS *t&Keepthembarkwward;' otherwiſe your 12< 


ed in Febru Rt. bout will "come to nething. Remember 
that all early 


Blooming Fruicought to de-gruftela Month before Ap- 
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Another manner of | Grafting calld Whip-grafting, 4 foloweth, to. 


be prattiſed- owly upon ſmall Srocks. 
7 OU:areto be-provided of ſuch Grafts or Cyons as are prett 


"YL gvle and fireight, of a ſuitable growth and ſubſtance wit 


your Stocks, at leaft with'the place whereaþout' you would graft 
them, then make choice of a ſtreight place on your Stock, and cut 
off the head of it, (at ſuch a height and place as yau can anſwer with 
your Cyon) with a ſlope cut about an inch and anhalf in length,more 
or leſs, as occaſion requires z then take your Cyon and cut it with 
the like ſlope cut on that ſide as will beſt anſwer your Stock, and of 
the ſame length, that it may anſwer as exaQly, if poſſible; as if ic 
had been cur off frotn the ſame pſare before, ſo as to anſwer ſap to 
ap, without which'you' can expett no fac- © | 

cels : '* ſome aſter they have fixted Srock, c,, 6, oe dl, f Ihee 
and Graft, dogire both Stock and Graft a Grafiiog, 


" 


«E 
kinds 


Another wey of Grafeing « Giele differen an the aver, | } 
ſmall Stocks, but.;yer br ler er od the / 4 


rſt, .cut off the, top of your $gock even at the t p, at what 
heighth you pleaſe, then make thoſe of =_ Gr; _ very 
ſmall, and cut one ſide only of ic wich aſlope cut,as in the former 
way of Grafting, about an inch or more, as the. ſtrength. of your 
Graft will bear; if. you will, you may-give ita pe gry 0 
der, onlysbe depth of the Dark BF Sepy: v8ry Little: pres Ghakyit 
4 2 may 
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may a little reft on the top of the Stock, and be careful to cyt your 
Graft very ſmooth, that ic may fit and join exaCtly on your Stock ; 
then make choice of that ſide of your Stock that will ſoic beſt with 
your Graff for ſtraitneſs,then lay the cut part of your Graft againſt 
that part of your Stock where you deſire or intend to joif' it, and 
meaſure the length of it, and with a ſharp Kaife cut or flice off fo 
much of the Bark only, as the breadth and length of the cut of your 
Cyon or Graft contains, aud then place it ſo exaQtly, as if it had 
been cut from the ſame place; then bind them together wich ſome 
Baſs, and Cl3y it as you do other Grafts, letting it reſt until it be 
_ taken, and then you may untic ir, for the ſame reaſon with the 
rmer. en . © 


Another manner of. Grafting, tobe perfora'd only upon ſuch Trees, which 
for the moſt part are tao big to Cleave +2 Goof: in the Clefe. 


== way of it is, firſt to cut off thehead of your Tree you would 
graft at a convenient height for heading, not-very low, if it 
exceed the thickneſs of a Man's Arm ; thenpare the top of it ſmooth; 
then prepare your Grafts, cutting them only on one fide:with:a lope 
cut about an inch or more in length, 'andthen taking offia little of 
the Bark, only on the other fide; and iff your Grafrs are any thing 


gole or thick, you may cutthemwith a ſhoulder on that fide which 


moſt, and then with a wedge of Iron, or of hard Wood made 
is to be placed next the Wood, which is that fide which is cut 
of the ſhape of your Grafts that are to: be fer on your Tree, or ra- 
ther an Initrutehr of the ſhape expreſſed in the foregoing Plate, the 
wr om tended ne. is to make way for your Graft, to be made 
_ and faſhjoned after the'form of your Graft as it is cut ; the ſide of 
it, that is to gv-neft rhe wood flat, being the fore-pare of it, the 
other a very little round, rather incliningto flat, let it want ſome- 
thingof aquarter of an inch in thickneſs, 41n the thickeſt or upper 
art, except you make it a pretty deal longer than you need, to drive 
In to make way for your Cyon; having your Cyons ready, you ſhall 
firft with your Knife make a little ſhallow cut or ſmall ſcratch, that 


theBark = the better yield or = way without breaking aſunder, 


and then juſt againſt your cut or ſcratch on the Back, you are gently 
to drive tn your Inſtrument between the Wood and the Bark, of 
Lach a depth as may make way _—_ Graf, then beat out your 
Inftrument, and thruſt in your Graft as low or deep as it is cut, and 
when you have put in as many Grafts as you think convenzent, you 
muſt lay a ſufficient quantity of well-tempered Clay, to new =- 
in 
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- gbout it 3 your Stocks being ofa ſufficient ſize and growt 
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ind and Water, Trailing your Clay bigh on the top, that the wer 
þ qo get in and ſpoil youc labour; this way of Grafting is very 
to take 3nd thrive, but are oft ſubject to be broken oft with the 
ind, chicfly when the Bark 1s cut or broken "= open, which 
with care may be prevented , the danger off: breaking off with the 
Wind may be prevented by. faſtning a ſtick or twoto the body of 
Tree, and then tying your Grafrs thereto, beginning to. tie 
them before they have got too great ahead, &c. to have a care of 
them for the firſt ewo years after, . by which time they may be paſt 
that inconvenience; ſometimes when a ſtock hath not been very 
big, I have put two Cyons ia the cleft, and two in the ſap, and 
hath been a good way both eaſie and ſure; a little praQtice will in- 
form your jydgment more.than I can tell well how to expreſs, both 
itrthis and other the like practiſes. (The Seaſon is when the ſap 
begins to be a little ſtirring, the. Bark will give way the eaſier.) 
Oheg forms of grafting thereare uſed, which: forbear to relate ; 
theſe being both caſie and ſufficient, only one form more 1 had al- 
moſt forgot, which is uſcful-for ſeveral} ſorts of Fruits, and choice 
Elowering T.rees or Shrubs: and is as followeth. 


Another manner or way of Grafting, calld Tnarching. 


H jus a ſort of Fruit or other choice Tree, or flowering Shrub 
that is tender or hard to propagate by the more ordinary 
ways, (otherwiſe it is not worth the trouble) and there be Stocks of 
a ſuitable nature growing near accidcntally, or planted paepatety 

for the 
purpoſe, make choice of a convenient Branch, eiiher of the laſt 
years, Or two years growth ; as alſo of ſuch a heigth on-your Stock, 
2s may be beſt both for the ſize of your Free, and the convenienc 
joining of both Stock and Branch ; then cut off the head of your 
Stock, and on the moſt convenient ſide for your purpoſe,- cut: a 
notch juſt againſt the middle of the head about an inch or two in 


length, from the head downward,.and the depth as the tiijckneſs 


of your Cyon will neceſſarily require, or in the ſtead of cutting a 
notch, you may cleave your Stock, chiefly on the ſide where your 
branch 1s to be fixt or placed z but firſt, you are to prepare yonr 
Graft by cutting it in ſuch a form as may fit cither the notch or cft, 
not cutting your branch off; you may cut it either with ſhoulders br 
without, leaving that ſide thickeſt that-is to: ſtand outmoſt'on . 
your Stock, and then fix « exatly ſap to ſap, as in other Graftiips, 
with- 
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without which no Craft can take ; then tie it with ſome Baſs, that 
it may not ſtart or flipour of its place, and then with- well tempered 
mortar or wax Wrap it well, .that no Wind or Rain get in to ſpoil 
your-Graft. | | 


Another way for this kind of Grafting is, that in the ſtead of el. * 


ther notching or cleaving your Scock, ſlice or pare off a piece of the 
Bark, and a little of the Wood only on that {ide which is beſt for 
your purpoſe, about an inch or more, and theh cut offonly ſo much 
of the Bark fiom the convenient ſe of your Stock, as the cut on 


your branch will exaQtly fit, neither wider nor narrower, but as ex- 


act as if it had been cut from the ſame place; if you will, you may 
let them into another with a' ſlit on the Stock, and Graft,; as in 
W hip-grafcing, and then tie thern cloſe together, and either wax 
or Clay It as aforeſaid, and ſoler it reſt until it be well taken, and 
ſhoot pretty well, and then vntie your Graff, leſt it ſhould gird and 
occaſion it to break off with the Wind, you may if you will, tic it 
again gently, and clay it if you will, and ſolet it'reſt uncil-ic hath 
had the years ſhoot, and then you may cut off the branch cloſe at 
the lower end, and beſtow your Tree as you pleaſe, and by this 
means you may have a bearing Tree the ſame year of ics grafting. 
The Seaſon is the ſame with other Grafcings, as the kind of Fruit is 
earlier or later. £ 


Another way of propagating, or increaſing of Fruit-Trees, 


"A Lthougtrhis is no kind of Grafting, yet by the praftice of it 
; good}ſorts of Fruits may be encreaſed, and to that end, ha- 
ving a Fruit-tree you deſire to encreaſe more of the kind, about 
Aidſummer, ſometimes a little ſooner, as alſo later, whilſt the ſap 
is very high, which in ſome Treesor Fruir isecarlier, in ſome later ; 
make choice of a convenient branch or ſhoot of an indifferent ſize, 
not very, big,and a littleabove the place from whence it ſpringeth,or 
where you ſce moſt convenient, apply a pretty quantity of well-tem- 
pered mortar round about, and make ſuch proviſion with conveni- 
ent tying, that the mortar do not fall off either by the waſhing of 
the Rain, orotherwiſe; and ſo form your Clay on the top of it, 
that it may a little receive and retain [moiſture in cafe of Rain, or 
otherwiſe; and then-cut the Bark off round about-under the place 
where the Clay is, abouttwo or three inches wide ; ., you may cut 
the Bark round in two places, and peel it off with caſe, and in _ 

clay 
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The Englifb Gardner. r5 
clay or mortar it willeither put forth root, or prepare it fo for root- 
ing, that being cut offabout the beginning of the planting ſeaſon, ic 
will grow, which ſometimes is very good aboutthe end of September, 
(and ſometimes the beginning of September, for many ſorts of Fruit- 
trees) but if the Sap be very high, and in a growing poſture, as 
ſometimes it is, you may ſtay longer, eſpecially ifit prove very dry 
Weather, you muſt proportion your Plant with diſcretion, - not 
kaving too much for your young root to feed, leſt you looſe your 
Plant and labour both ; 'and thus any who delight in theſe kinds of 
exerciſes, may increaſe good Fruits naturally; if you plant early, 
and the ground ſomething dry, it will be the ſureſt way to keep 
your Plant moiſt at the root, efpccially at the ficſt planting. 


* o 
Another form of Grafting I ſhould have mentioned before, but 
forgot; it is, or may be call'd Notch-Grafting ; it is beſt praQtiſed 
on ſmall Stocks z the manner is, if it be very ſmall, as about 'the 
bigneſs of a. Man?s little Finger, or thereabour, cut off the top 
ſmooth, and then inſtead of cleaving your Stock, cut a deep notch 
with a very-ſharp Knife about an inch or leſs, if the Stock be very 
ſmall, and'then cot your Cyon- fit for it, placing it exaQtly ſap to 
ſap; if your:Cyon doth anſwer the ſize of the Stock, you-may fit 
it exactly on both ſides,” if not, you may ſlope off the contrary fide 
of your ſtock ;. alſo if your ſtock have ſabſtance enough,” you; need 
not cut your notch quite through on both fides ; you may cut. your. 
Cyon with ſhoulders or without» as you like beſt; ſhoujders may 
ſeem to cover the head ſooneſt; after you have plac*d your Cyon; 
you-are totic itwith « lictle:baſs, and then cover it with well tem- 
peted clay or wax, as in other Graftings, not forgetting'to uarie 
your baſs when it begins to thrive well. | 26171 of 


i Of tbe way and manner of Inoculating. oo! 


HE whichis the taking off a Bud from one Tree, and putting 
. it between the Bark and the Wood of anagher Tree or Stock, 


_ the endis the ſame with other ways of Grafting, and moreover 'by 


this way, divers forts of Fruit which are not apt to take or grow by 
ordinary. ways of Grafting, are by;this eaſily encreafed ; and there- 
fore to this-purpoſe, you are to be provided of a.good ſharp Knife 


| ſomething bigger than an ordinary::Pen-knife;. being made” flat at 


the end.of the bafr;lice a ſmall wedge about an inch-in length or a 
littleimace;! and about half aninch jn/bredth or leſs, made thinand 


taper, 
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"taper, With an edge as it were at the end, the uſe of ir is to open 
and raiſe the bark of your ſtock within, in which- you are to put 
your bud; alſo ſome Q1ils, ſome bigger and ſome leſs, cut after the 
faſhion of a Gouge, as 1t is expreſſed in the firſt Plate, or elſe ſome 
Tools made of the ſame ſhape of three or four ſizes, ſome bigger, 
ſome leſs, made of Steel, very thin and ſhallow, from the ſize of a 
good Gooſe-quill, tothe ſize of a Crows-quill, which may pretty 
well fit with che ſeveral ſizes of ſhoots you may have- occafion to 
make uſe of in your praCtice :. yet I am not ignorant thar there are 
divers who uſe this Art, and do uſe neither Quills, not any flat end 
as is mentioned at the Knifes hafc end, but only a ſharp Knife with 
a ſlope point to open the Bark, their manner I ſhall mention anon; 
the ſeaſog for inoculating, is from the beginning of Zane, to the end 
of July, ſometimes a lictle ſooner upon ſome occaſions, but very 
often for Roſes and natural Peach-ſtocks, &c. till ara - how- 
ever it is the free running of the Sap that is the ſure Rule to go by, 
as alſo the ſtrength or fitneſs of the Bud, which ſometimes is not 
_ «of ſufficient growth, when notwithſtanding the Stocks will riſe well 
_ enovegt:: being provided with Tools, Stocks, and Fruir of a ſuita- 
ble nature,"to take up your Stocks, and the Seaſon fitting, you are 
ro make choice of ſuch ſhoots as are of the ſame Years growth,whoſe 
Bufls are pretty forward, eaſily diſcerned behind the leaf, (other- 
wiſe you may loſe your !abour, although the Shield or Scutcheon do 
take) then cut off the leaf, lezving only the Stalk, or but little of 
the leaf, leſt it ſhould be trouble10;72 ; Dut it 1s no ways uſeful as to 
the growing of your bud, the ſtalk may be little uſeful to hold by, 
but may be ſpared without prejudice ; ſonie do approve oy. of 
thoſe Buds that have one ſingle leaf only ; but for nip part, I.uſual- 
ly make uſe of thoſe with two or three leaves, as well as of any 
other, if the bud be not too-forward, only I do refuſe a few of tie 
lowermoſt buds, which oft are bloſſom _buds, _—_— in young 
Trees that are not bearing) then go to your Stock, prune only 
ſo much as may make way to do your work in the moſt convenient 
place of it, (much pruning doth-ofc occaſion your bud roſpring the 
ſame Summer, which is not convenient,it ofc doth blaſt in the Win- 
ter, at the beſt ic doth not make ſo fair a ſhoot as thoſe that ſpring 
the next Seaſon) then begin at the loweſt or biggeſt end of your 
branch or cutting, and cut the Bark only with a croſs cut about half 
an inch below the bud you intend to uſe more or leſs,as your branch 
is in ſtrength, and then with your Knife cut off your bud with the 
bark, and a little wood, -as much aboye your bud as the croſs. cut 
| Was 
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was binder it, beginaing' your cut above your: bud, and then the 
form of it will be like a Scutcheon or Shield turned upſide down- 
ward; then"take your Shield or Bud- between your Thumb and 
Fore-fipger of your left: Hand, with the Bud next your Fore-finger, 
the Wood next your Thumb, your Fingercloſe under your or 
Bud,” then with your Quill or Gouge ſhaped as aforeſaid,” and as ir 
is here expreſſed in the firſt Plate ; thruſt ic; between the Wood 
andthe Bark, taking the Bud and Bark clean fromthe Wood; which 
js of no farther uſe ; andbe ſure there be no hole in the inſide your 
- Shield, eſpecially _ the Bud, if there be, your Shield is of no 

uſe, the principal for growing being wanting; #and therefore to 


ſlightghatand cake another, obſerving the former Rules, and then 
make of a ſmooth place of your Stock, at ſuch a height as is 
mibit fie for your purpoſe, wherheofor Wall os-Standard, .and then 


with your Knife make anover-thwart cnt oft your Stock the depth 
of ork znd then from the middle of that over-thwart 


5 the de 
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into deſtroy your labotirs; and then ti Mey 
faſt,and (6 let it reſt for aFortnightor there=- $: 2g 


abouts, or which is theſyreſt way, until 'you diſcern your baſs or 
ties begin togird ; but know that you may ſpoil your Bud as well by 
tetting it be tied too as by untying too ſoon; but for the moſt 
part a Fortnight is ſufficient; again 
.tle enough, alittle obſervation 
fuch Stocks os Trees as are gue! 


6s again three Weeks is lit- 
Y put you out of doubt ; bur for 
giear and quick growers, #5: nÞtural 

= Peaches 


Peaches and Roſes, and the like, they 'm uſtinot be too- long tied, 
leaſt they gird and break off at the Budding place with.W ind, which 
Is ufual: they that deſire to be very curious, / and have-but few to 
mind, may untieata Fortnight or Ten:days end, and gently tie their 


# ! 123 $445 12% (7&3 ny: * | x "I 

There are other forms of doing:this work; which are as foBow- 
eth :  baving, made"choice of a good ſhoot or cutting of the: ſame 
years growth, as aforeſaid, cut off the leaves, leaving only the ſhore 
Stalks ;' then beginning atthe lower.end of your ſhoot,a little zbove 
the Eye or Bud mdke an over-thwart cut quite round, and then cut 
the Bark-on- each ſide of the Bud from the over-thwart cut-above 
downward an inchiin length or 
ſide towards the lowerend), 


& it appear as the former turned up- 
fide down, then pull off the looſe or ſuperfiuous Bark: in' the back- 
fide, and lower end, then holding your cutting; if/your left Hand, 
your Thumb being againſt the Bud leſt it ſhould flip off, andgþ 
with the flat end of your Knife haft raiſe the Bark oneach 
your Scutcheon,. any. then with a Quill or Budding Gouge-mentionw?d 
before'; take'your Shield or' Scutcheop off, 'keepyig the Fhamb- of 
your left Hand pretty:hard againſt the Bud; 1eftFic oulſtip; off, 


and leave the ſubRance of the Bud behind'y but for-my:partz: when | 


did uſe this faſhion of Budding, I'did uſe no Quill; but after the 
Bark was raiſed on each-ſide of my Bud as aforeſaid, Idid flipoff my 
Bud or Scytcheon with the Thumb and Fore-finger of the: right 
Hand, bearing the Fore- firger of my left Hand hard: againſt on the 
contraby-Gde, and'ſo forced ir off fidewaywp-2nd a little: downward 

at,” andthen cut-your Stock with an over-thwart cut on a clear 
placeadaforefiid; and another from the middle of that downward 
and then'the ſhape of thoſe Cuts on the Bark will be of che faſhion of 
zRomen T; *F* thewwith-the: flat end'of your haft raiſe the Bark 
on each fide, J. beginning at.the-tap fo-wide,/as'thar your Bud 
way Ye fla! or plain ; puvir 1 and tic It pretty cloſe and tite,as was 

ormerly js way aſe divers:Years/with ſucceſs. | 7 


"Andther form of Budding'is this,” having 'your Branch-agd Buds 
xeady as in the former ways; cut the Bark with: an over-thwart-cut 
quite round both above 2nd below Ju Bud you-would take off;then 
cut the Bark on each fide your Bbc 
upper-thwart cut tothe lower, then pul:off the back part of the 
Bark bthihd Four-Bud,/ 4nd ley fol: @ clear place bn your Stocks 
Cciir-o'i + 
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hereabout, and them floping'each / 


of | 


with a:down-Tight cut from the. 
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where you would-have your Bud grow, and then .with your Knife 
cut the Bark-off your Stock, with two over-thwart cuts, of of. the 
ſame length-with your piece of-Bark, and chengve another cut, on 
the Bark of your Stock down-right fromthe upper over-thwart cyt _ 


' rothenether-moſt, and then open the Bark of your Stock on.ecach 


fide then raiſe the Bark 0n each fide of your Bud,and force it off in 
that manner; 2s was mentioned,in the former-way.of Duddings and 
then your Bud or:Shield will-ceſemble the laſt form, bur the cuts on 
your Stock this form, p41 then-pus in your Bud and it w exactly 
fit, then tic. it up as aforeſaid. | 4 


Another way or form which is uſed by ſome, they cut the form 
of their'Scutcheon with ſome Wood, as in-the firſt manner or form 
of inoculating is mentioned, and then with a nimbleMlit which is ca- 
ſi6enough, tear affiche Scutcheon-or-Bud from the Wood, and then 
make-ready your:Stock after any of the former ways to put in your 
Bud-cither upwards or downwards ; divers that uſe this way have 
only a ſhort good cutting Kaife with 2 flope point, with which they 
open the: Bark of their Stock, they. thet have not the right Neight 
of taking or ſnatching.off che Bud,are very apt to leave the ſubſtance 
of the Bud:behind ; the truth is, -any of theſe forms or faſhions will 
do very well, [neither is there any-odds -more +than' that ſome are 


more ceſie or quick, as having fewer circuwſtances. 


What Stocks are moſt ſuitable for every ſort or kind of Fruit to 
be Budded, or Grafted upon, is already mentioned before, Ano- 
ther thing to be taken notice of is, that-ſo many Stocks as are-Ino- 
culated and hold their Buds, you are to- cut-off the Heads of chem 
about half a foot above the Bud, any time fromthe beginning of the 
Winter following, to the beginning of the. -: no fo 
Spring, only incaſe you -have Budded any---.,The over timely cuttiog 
Nectarins or choice Peaches; -you are to af theHeads of Head-ſtocks, 
ſpare ſome ſmall” Branch -off the-$tack; to, oh vo octalg eto 
grow up with your Buds for the firſt Year - MBs forbe'to 
at leaſt; yer ſo as to-correa- it,” that it do' Head , your ttndereſt ſorts 
not;maſter or ſtarve yourBud; for there is till the Spring, they, wall 
fore odds beween 2 Natural and a Stepmo- Xt fare. _.... 1 wo 
ther; this is chiefly to:be: done when you 


' Bud Peaches and Neftarins-on:Plum»ſtocks:; alſo you-are diligent- 


ly to over#look your Buds inthe ſpringing time, leſt they ſhould be 
x yhictratc:apt to: breed 0B your 
| 0 
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Bud; efpecially your Apricocks, and will quickly deſtroy them if 
not timely prevented, therefore you are to ſearch for them, and 
where you ind the leaves to ſtick together ; you may be ſure to find 
them by gently opening the young leaves, with a Needle or Pin 
_ Point, &c. Alfo when your Buds are ſhot out about half-a foot or 
leſs, you are to tie a picce of Baſs, about the top of your Stock, in 
the moſt convenient places,” and then totie' up your tender Shoor, 
not only for the more handfom growing of it, but alſo to prevent 
its breaking off by the Wind, or otheraccidents, not forgetting to 
prune off ſuperfluovs Buds or Shoots from your Stocks by degrees.,as 
your Inoculated'Buds get ſtrength. 


Of thr order and manner of Planting Trees at large. 

" A ND firſt Fhave here propounded to- your View, the manner 

of Planting Orchards, or other Plots, after the handſomeſt 
and orderlieft faſhion, by which you may perceive how convenient 
it is toobſerve good order in Planting,and how capable the Ground 
is of being brought into ſeveral forms, without altering or hindring 
the orderor beauty of your Plantation. And therefore if-you de- 
ſire to make your Plantation very beautiful to the Eye, you are be- 
fore you begin to Plant, to level your Ground either into a flat or 


hanging 4evel, "as the nature or form of your Ground requires, or 


may moſt conveniently be brought to: The way or manner how to 
level, is very plainly ſet down in that part of the Book that teach- 
cth the ordering of the Garden of Pleaſure, to which I refer you for 
brevitiesſake.Burt if you are not willing to be at that trouble or coſt, 
may-notwithRanding plant your Trees according to the order 
et down, the conveniences whereof are eaſily diſcerned. Then 
yon are to ſtake out your ground according to the order proponnd- 
ed, or any other you like better; ſet your ſtakes exatly both for 
order and diſtancez-as you deſire to have your Trees grow ; about 
a ſcore of ſtakes or fewer maybe a ſufficient rule'to plant a great 
nd by; if hoc rcRor} miay, after you have-ſet your ſtakes, 
gin and take up a Rake to plant a Tree in its place, or you may 
tet them ftand as a rule till you have planted every part of your 
ground beſides, and plant that laſt z but be ſure you do not plant 
your Trees too nigh to one another, for by ſo doing, they will ina 
ſhort time hinder one another of convenient Sun and Air, whereby 
your Fruit would be much better both for taſt and colour; likewiſe 
you would loſe the benefit of Roſes,Goosberries,and Currants,which 
might bring much pleaſure-or'profic for divers Years ; as __ af 
& ever 
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ſcyeral ſorts of Herbage, which might be very uſeful, as Carrets, 
Onions, &e-or of Graſs, the which would be much better than 
when it is too much over-ſhadowed: ler not your Apple or Pear 
Trees ſtand nearer than twenty foot, although the ground be poor, 
but in good ground twenty five, thirty, or forty foot aſunder, and 
in ſo doing one Tree will be as good as two-or three y- but if any 
ſhall think this diſtance too much, then they may plant Cherries and 
Plumb Trees amongſt, 1 mean a Cherry'or Plumb Tree between 
every four Apple or Pear Trees, which of ſome is calPd Antick 3 the 
form of it is expreſſed in the foregoing Plate. And if you-would 
have your Trees ſtand on borders, youare to make them before you 
plant, leſt your Trees ſhould ſtand too deep, which in all ſorts of 
rounds is no ſmall fault ; take notice, that if you obſerve this or- 
er; your Cherry- Trees will be paſt the beſt in twenty Years time, 
or thereabout, which if they be then ſtock*d up, your Apple-Tree 
will bein a very handfom poſture, whereby they will thrive and bear 
the better;if your ground be yery wet,it will be worth yourlabourto 
make ſome ſufficient Drains to draw the Water to- ſome Pond or 
Dicch, orat leaſt to-make your borders whereon you plant both 
wider and higher ; alſo if your ground be not good or rich of it 
ſelf, it will be your beſt courſe to beſtow a quantity of good Mould 
to every Tree, more or leſs, as the nature of the ground requires ; 
for if it be gravelly, hard, or ſtony, or the like, you are to make 
the holes the wider, and beſtow the more Mou{d upon them, for 
according to the goodneſs of your ground, or coſt you beſtow, you 
may expe your profit: take notice that Dung is not good to lay 
next the roots of your Trees, except it be converted to Mould, buc 
then it is better being mix*d with your Earth than alone. You are 
alſo to prune both tops and roots of every Tree you plant, in ſo do- 
ing your Trees will multiply both branches and roots, which indeed 
is the main end of pruning, the neglect whereof doth ſometimes oc- 
caſion the loſs of your Trees, or at leaſt of the not thriving ſo well, 
or ſpeedily ; if your Trees be ſmall,” and are well rooted, then you 
may top them the leſs, but if of a conſiderable ſize, take off the 
more of his head, there will be the leſs danger of miſcarriage ; and 
in planting ſpread the roots, and let your Tree ſtand as ſhallow as 
you may conveniently, and in caſe any roots do incline too mnch 
downward, then you may give them alittle plaſh, and lay them fo 
as to ſpread near the upper cruſt of the ground, which is uſvally the 
beſt, and Tres (as 1 ſaid formerly) receive ſpeedieſt virtue and nous 
riſhment both fromthe Sun and Showers, only you are to haye/a lit- 
| | ":35= 
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tle care ofthem the firſt Year, in caſe of a dry ſpring or Summer, and 
ja ſuch a caſe it willb2 well worth your labour to ley a lictle Horſe- 
litter or the like ſtuff, round about your 1 ree, the compaſs. of the 
x00t. and inſo doing one watering will be better than two or three 
without itz and as for ſtaking- your Trees, 1 would. never adviſe 
you todo it, if they will ſtand ſtraight and handſom wichout ic, eſ- 
pecially after the firſt Year, unleſs (as aid ) it be to make a crooked 
Tree grow ſtraight, for caſe the head be too weighty for the root, 
"which is a fault and would be mended ;z bur ſee your ſtakes be 
ſtraight, or in. - 1 have known handſom Trees ſpoiled with crooked 
ſtakes; alſo becarefulto tie your Tree cloſe and tite, with ſome 
Oſier or Willow twigs, or the like, leſt by being roo-ſlack, the 
Wind cauſe your ſtake to fret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times <auſe it to canker in that place ; your beſt way is to renew 
your ties twice in the growing time of the Year,..if your. Tree be-in 
a thriving condition, leſt your ties ſhould makea fault, and occaſi- 
on your Tree to break off in that place ; you may put a lutle Hay, 
or the like, between the ſtake and the I ree, before you tie them, 

there can be no harm in that. | | 7. 


- Wo o | 
The next thing to be conſidered 1s the ſeaſon when this work of 
planting is tobe performed, the which I have ſufficiently ſpoke to 
already,in that place where I ſpake of planting out of young Stocks, 


yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat it agaia with alittle addition : ' + 


and therefore know that it is good planting of all ſorts of Fruit-bear- 
ing Trees, and others, 'both for pleaſure or protit, whoſe leaves 
fall in the Winter, from the beginning of October, (and ſometimes 
ſooner, as the Year falls out, which any indifferent Judge may eaſi- 
ly _— by the rules before ſet down) to the end of February, 
and ſomething afcer, eſpecially if ſome rules be well taken notice of, 
which I ſhall mention anon : but theſureſt way is to take the head 
of the Seaſon,for Trees will prepare and put more for root in a Fort- 
night or three Weeks when you plant betime,” than they will in fix 
or eight, when the ground is child with vet and cold: and take 
notice, that you may ordinarily begin ſooner to plant well-grown 
Trees, than thoſe that are very young, and ina very thriving condi- 
ON, eſpecially young Apple-Trees and Peaches, whoſe Stocks were 
Taiſcd of the Stone or Kernel, which will be in a growing poſture 
even untiFextream Weather put them toa ſtand : and therefore for 
ſuch astheſe it would not be amiſs to ſtay a little longer, until the 
Sap be ſamewhat hardened; except your Tree be of ſuch a growth 
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23 you may afford to take off a pretty deal of its top or h&d; or -. 
that the Weather be enclined to moiſture, the which may be a good 
opportunity.” 1 have ſometimes removed both Vines and other 
rees, in a caſeof neceflity, at Midſummer, and with convenient 
watering and ſhadowing for atime, they have done very welt; but 
this is noſurerule to go by, but only ſhew you what 1 have done, 
and may be by any inthe like caſe, and ſometimes to good purpoſe. - 


And altho? many of thoſe Trees which are removed very timely, 
as in the end of September, and in Oftaber, may ſhrink and ſeem to _ 
wither much, yet they will recover and come to their former plump» 
neſs, and\do-well, as I have ofc experienced. Rem-mber that- ic 
will be. co good purpoſe to water all ſuch Trees as you plant either 
very early or very late, fo ſoon as. yon have planted them : You 
may- judge when the Sap is at a ſtand, by obſerving what I have 
wrirt in that place which treateth of the planting out of young Stocks, 
to which-l refer you-- Take notice, that Pear-Trees have ordina- 
rily both jeſs and more bcittle or ſpalt roots, than Apple-trees, and 
therefore you muſt take more pains in opening the ground deeper 
and wider, when you are to take up any, and not to pull over hard, 
leſt youleave moſt of the root behind ; alſo the roots of ſuch Apple- 
trees or Stocks as have been raiſed of the Kernels of good Fruit, are 
likewiſe more brittle than of thoſe raiſed of Crab or Wilding Ker- 
nels: another thing worth taking notice of, is, that in caſe you 
have-occaſion to plant an Orchard, or any ranges of Trees near 
your Houſe or Walls, againſt which you have, or intend to plant 
any Choice Fruit, be ſure to plant them at ſuch a diſtance from your 
Houſe or Walls,as vhat when they are grown up to any conſiderable 
bigneſs, they. may not over-hang your Wall-trees,or hinder the Sun 
roo much from coming to thera, whereby your Fruic is much better 
in every reſpect ; and as for your Wall-trees, be ſure to plant your 
tendereſt and choiceſt Fruit, ſuch as Apricocks, Peaches, NeRta- 
rins, Figgs, choice Vines, and the earlieſt and beſt ſorts of Cher- 
ries, and-where they may have half the day Sun ar teaſt, the more 
the better z and as for moſt ſorts of Plumbs, and great bearing 
Cherries, leſs San will ſerve turn, and do well enough, yea, where 
there isſcarce any for the greateſt part of the Year, but yet the more 
they have the better taſted they will bez and as for the diſtance you 
are tO obſerve b*tween your Wall-trees, it is to be more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the height of your Wall, or the goodneſs of your ground 3 
the moſt ordinary diſtance is:three'pood: paces, but where the Wall 

| is 
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is low, or your ground good, your beſt way is to obſerve. a larger 
diſtance, eſpecially for Pears, except they be Grafted upon Quince- 
ſtocks, otherwiſe you cannot keept hy good order without much 
cutting, which will increaſe Wood, bur lictle Fruit, eſpecially 
in ſuch kinds of Fruit ; but of this more afterward. . 


Oae thing more I will add to theſe InftruRtions, the which I have 
often proved very well worth my labour; that being reſolved to 
Planc either Trees or Stocks, but by reaſon of ſome other occaſions 
Icould not get my ground ready ſo ſoon as I deſired to plant,.the 
Seaſon being fully come, I have taken up.my Trees or Stocks, ;and 
prunedrheir roots ready .to plant, and then haye laid them inthe 
ground, where they have remained, at the head of the Seaſon, a 
Fortnight or threz Weeks;z and ſometime whep 1 have not begun 
ſo early, they have lain two Months or more,. ig which time they 
have ſo prepared for root, that Song, $a ſet 4n- their que places, 
they have been as forward as if they had been tee In their order at 
the firſt taking up, whereby ſo much time hath been ſaved, ..and my 
Plants out of the danger of a dry Spring or Summer ; only take no- 
tice, that thoſe which you take up very early or very late, muſt not 
lie ſo long before you plant them in their due places, as thoſe taken 
up in the more cold time of the Year : becauſe, as I hinted, they 
will draw root ſooner, and then having ſhot out young roots (which 
are very tender) before you plant them, they will be apt to be bro- 
ken off, and prove a great hindrance; yet if they be not many, or 
very forward, the matter is not much. , 


Of the dreſſing and keeping your Trees in good order, and firſt 
: of Wall-Trees. =" 


f Fter your Trees are well ſetled in their your, as alſo for 
thoſe that are well grown, (for indeed/I1 do not like their way 

that wholly neglect the tacking up of their Trees the firſt Year, if 
need require; for they that doare oft enforc?d to cut, and alſo to 
ſtrain theirTrees,to bring them cloſe and orderly to theWall,after a 
Years extravagancy, which at firſt might be prevented with little - 
labour, and leſs damage) you are toprovide ſome nalls, ſome big- 
er and ſome leſs, according to the goodneſs of your Wall, and 
igneſs of your Trees you are todrefs ; for ſome Walls will hold a . 
three-penny, or four-penny nail, 'better than fome other will a fix- 
penny nail ; likewiſe ſome branches require a greater, others 2 = 
nall ; 
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nail; 2ccording tothe ſtubbornneſs, weight, or plyableneſs there- 
of; alſo you are to provide ſome parings of Hats, or the upper lea- 
thers of old Shoos, or ſome parings of leather from the Shooemakers, — 
which two laſt are more durable than the former, the which parings 
of leathers are tobe cut into narrow ſlips the breadth of a Man's Fin-/ 
ger, or thereabuut, and then cut into ſhort pieces, about three, 
inches, ſome four, and ſome longer, as the bigneſs of the branches. 
may require, ſo as not to gird your branches too much, neither to 
let them have too much liberty, the mean is beſt; if you drive 
your nails into one end of your leathers, before you begin to tack 
up your Tree, I take it to be a ready way ; then you are to ſpread 
every branch in an orderly manner, one by one, that your Tree 
whenirt is naild up may reſemble the form of a Fan, not laying 
your branches a croſs upon one another, if you love good order in 
your work: You may begineither at the top or bottom, and in caſe 
your Wall be low, you muſt ſpread your branches the more in 
breadth, they will :un too faſt upward, leaving no Wall room un- 
furniſhed, if you have branches alchough pretty near the ground, 
cutting offnone but ſuch as ſhoot fore-right and will not come cloſe 
and handſom to the Wall, except your Tree be poor and not thii- 
ving, which ific be, it will be your beſt way to take off ſome of the 
branches or Arms in convenient places, from whence you would 
have your Tree to multiply its brancites, 


T he Seaſon for this nailing and dreſſing, is any time from the fall 
of the leaf, until the rifing of the ſap, but for Apricocks, whoſe 
Bloſſom-buds grow very goale, towards Chriſtma, it is beſt not to 
defer the dreſſing of them pretcy timely, otherwiſe many of their 
Buds will be apt to be rubb'd off; yer this 1 will tell you, if your 
Apricocks are apt to blow too early, and thereupon apt to miſcar- 
ry, then your ſureſt way is to defer the cutting and nailing of them 
up until they are ready to bloſſom, but then you muſt be more than 
ordinary careful leſt you ſpoil roo many bloſſoms; by this late Hus- 
bandry I have had plenty of Fruit ; but remember upon what ac- 
count I approve of this backward or late dreſſing, it is no general 
rule, one inconvenience is incident to Apricock-trees that are not 
timely nailed, cniefly in caſe of much Snow, orextream Froſt, for 
then ſome ſorts of Birds are apt to pick cff the Bloſſom-buds, and 


' make more waſlt having the branches more at liberty, as I have of- 


ten ſeen.; the Bird calPd Tom-rir is one of the chiefeſt in this miſ- 
chief. -But befides this Winter Husbandry, there is Sununers dreſ- 
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ſing of Wall-trees, found by good experience to be as profitable 'for 
the increaſe of Fruit gs. the former, beſides the handſomneſs, as al- 
fo for the better ripening or beantifying of the-preſent Fruit, by 
careful and diſcreet cutting off ſuch branches as 'are'too much extra= 
vagant, and hinder convenicnt Sun from your Fruit, or carefully to 
nail or tack them up where there'is' convenient room for them to 
lie ; alſothe cutting off the tops of ſome of the goaleſt or forward- 
eſt branches, doth oft occaſion them to knit for Fruit the better, if 
done about Midſummer : You may prevent unneccſlary branches,by 
rubbing 6r cutting off ſuch Buds as come forth where there is not 
convenient room for them to be laid, and may prove a very good 
piece of Husbandry for the curious, 'to bufie themſelves about in 
the growing time of the Year, and will prevent much prunivg, 
which is very good in divers Fruits : "but remember, as1 hinted be- 
fore, that this Summers dreſſing muſt be done with a great deal-of 
care and circumſpeRion, leſt you ſhould ſhake your Fruit down : 
where this Summer?s dreſſing is uſed, there is no need of pluckin 
the leaves to make Fruit ripen or colour ; but if it do ſeem needful, 
let your Fruit have its full growth firſt, leſt youTpoil it. Alſo in 
caſe your Trees be over-charged with Fruit, as ſometimes they be, 
which occaſioneth your Fruit to want that good reliſh, beſides the 
ſize they uſe to have, in ſuch a caſe it will be good Husbandry to 
pick off ſome of the ſmalleſt or under Fruit, that ſo your Tree may 
bring the reſt to better perfeCtion ; but this muſt not be dane until 
the danger of miſcarriage by May's Froſty Mornings be paſt, neither 
defer it too long. 


The next thing to be conſidered is, that in caſe your Trees do not 
thrive, either through the barrenneſs of the Soil, being too. dry, 
wet, or cold, &c. you are to endeavour to amend thoſe defects as 
followeth : if your ground be too dry,(which cauſeth Fruit to ſtarve, 
and fometime to fall off) gravelly or ſtony, you-are to open the. 
groundfotne reaſonable compaſs about your Tree, and if your Tree 
be old, and of long ſtanding, you are to open it at a farther diſtance, 
that you may beſtow your coſt moſt where the moſt and youngeſt 
roots or feeders are, from whence your Tree receives its principal 
nouriſhment ; and not only cloſe to the body of your Tree, as is ufu- 
Aly practiſed tolittle or no purpoſe, in Trees that are well grown, 
and fetch their nouriſhment at a greater diſtance: and having open- 
ed the ground, you are to cut the ends of all ſuch roots as yon meet 
with, and then to put in ſome good Earth, either of good ' ſhort 
# i , Fey / lome, 
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tomeyior other heyrty:Earth; to and amongſt the :roots, ſpreadin 
them and inclining/ them rather ſhallow than deep : and in.caſe -_ 
'uſe Dung,//your/beſt way is not tolay it very deep, neither next the 
roots-of your Trees, but put ſome Earth between the roots / and 
your dung, whether you lay your dung above or beneath the roars, 
and then level up your ground again; and if to this you do but prune 
-your Trees a little, as you ſee cauſe, you ſhal not fail to have a.thri- 
ving Tree. + [0545 bo nhl tghs x | | 


' If the Earth beoftoo cold and -_ a nature, the which is not 
very pleaſing to many tender Fruits, often caufing it to rot on the 
Tree; or often toiwant that: good reliſh which 1s proper to your 
Fruit, or not toripen kindlp/arcording to its nature-andiſeaſon,.if 
your Free ſtand too deep in ſich natured ground, it is not, ealily 
- helped without taking up and new:plantingboth ſhallower,and mend- 

ing the ground with. amore warm and better natured:Earth ;, hut 
if you may not take up your Tree, as being too old, - yon ſhall-open 
the ground until you come to the roots, the which you are to raiſe, 
at leaſt good part of them, and cut the ends, and Jay them as fſhal- 
*Jow as. you may conveniently, covering them with ſome; gaod na- 
tured Earth ;-as' for-thoſe that r60t-more ſhallow, they are more 
eaſily and ſurely'cured byxche ſame means, either by taking away of 
| the bad Earth for ſome reaſonable compaſs, or at leaſt by mingling 
-it with ſome vety good earth, very rotten dung, or ſome Lime-rub- 
biſh of 'old Walls, &c. which is exceedinggood to mingle with any 
icold-natured earth, fo likewiſe pretty; ſtore of. Sea-coal aſhes, ,well 
mingled with yquedung ormiould/:: bur theſe aſhes of themlelyes 
are very dry and barren, but very uſeful, being mingled with any 
cold or wet ground, alſo ſmall ruddiſh Chalk, and Sand well ming- 
led with good earth. NE og 


Alſo if your ground be very wet, then you are to make ſome con- 
venient Dreins,of ſuch a depth as may be to purpoſe, and carry away 
all chat offenſive moiſture to ſome Ditch or Pond, where it. may-be 
uſcful,or at leaſt not offenſive: .if your Dreins or Trenches'be made 
ofa conſiderable.depth, at leaſt ſome principal ones, it will deſtroy 
Ruſhes, and ſome other offenſive plants that are naturally fed by the 
exceſs of moiſture-; theſe Dreins or Trenches, if you are. not wil- 
ling to be at the coſt of Brickwork, &c. to convey the Water under 
ground, then you may fill them up. with: great ſtones, laying them 
In ſach manner* for hollowaeks, 5 natmithſtongling there may Fire 
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cient paſſage for the Water to drein or paſs away as aforeſaid, -you 
may firſt upon the ſtones lay ſome courſe gravel, and then cover 
them level as you ſee cauſe, by this means your over moiſt ground 
may be made more apt for to plant Fruit-trees upon, or other Gar- 
den-herbage, &c. | » 
Of the Orderiug or -Hubandinz of thoſe Pruit- Trees that ſtand at large 
in Standards, as Apples and Pears, &c. © 


—_— beſt way is not to prune them either much or ofcen, if you 

love Fruic more than a Tree to thrive in Wood, and there- 
fore I would adviſe you whilſt your Tree ts young, to endeavour to 
bring it intoa handſom ſhape and order, and when. it comes to bzar 
Fruit, forbear pruning, unleſs in caſe of broken, or ſuch boyghs as 
grow croſs,and lie galling or fretting others ; but in caſe your Trees, 
or any of them are hide-bound, and thereupon. do not ſhoot and 
thrive, then you are to make uſe of the former inſtruftions, by pru- 
ning both top and root, and amending the earthif it be f2ulty ; but 
ſometimes, only cutcing off ſome of the branches, or topping. your 
Tree towards the Spring, or in Winter, and then with the point of 
your Knife flit the Bark of your Tree in two or three places, from 
the top, or heading place, in caſe it be haxd, it will be the better. 


Take notice, that many a good bearing Tree,. both Apple and 
Pear, have been much hindred by much and often .pruning. In- 
deed for Stone-fruit, in caſe they grow old, or. too thick, and if 
they be headed pretty near, they will become as young, . and reca- 
ver their bearing quickly again. 


But yet in caſe your Pear or Apple Trees are grown old, and far 
want of nouriſhment are not able to bring their Fruit to that perfe- 
&tion as formerly. in ſuch a caſe, to take off ſome of the moſt un- 
deſerving boughs, ſuch as have leaſt benefit of the Sun, or moſt un- 
handſom Water-boughs, as ſome call them, that grow altogether 
ander the droppings of others, this pruning in the aforeſaid caſe, 
hath Du yovs. but 1 do not like ic ſhould be often done ; fo like- 
wiſe ifa Tree do thrive exceedingly in Wood, and doth not bear 
Fruit, to thin it a little, that the Sun and the Air may: have more 
free paſſage amongſt the branches; but if for all thisit doth not bear 
Fruit in ſome conſiderable manner in a Year or two after, then your 
beſt and ſuceſt way is to Graft it again with ſuch a Fruit as yau ant 
| | pe 
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doth bear well-jo the like Ajr or Situazion-;j the manner is taught be» 
fore,.and js worthy the: practiſing in fuch a caſe. | | 
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And as fot the opening of the ground about old Trees, as itis uſu- 
AE Bind wich manyy about faur or five, fgot wide, and Jetting 
chem lie open.a; Month.gr two, or more, ,and then: filling chem up 
againy adding fome Dungor Chajk, or hoth mingled together 2: for 
my pazt, I do not ſee any region how 4 ſhould-advantageeither the 
Trecor its Fruit, either as to its thriving or bearing, becauſe ſuch 
old or great Trees, 1 mean Apple or Pear Trees, that fetch their 
feeding. or.nouriſhmentat a. far greater diſtance, ſo-.that the coſt 
comes wo.. near:thoſe,toots thar, feed.or nouriſh the Tree;z - indeed; 
far young Trees,; whoſe feeding roots are within four or five foot-of 
the Txecs this Husbandry may be-t0-g00d:puspoſe, as alſo for Cher- 
ries, and Plurbs, which uſuallygre pretty fyll of feeding roots nigh 
homes if not very old ::1 ſay to fuch, this Husbandry may contribute 
rothe thriving, and alfa the bearing of the fairer Fruit, if not. uſed 
too ofcen, | | 


- If your Trees be fubject to Moſs, the which is-jncident to Trees 
that grow-on cold clay grounds, as alſo. wet grounds, and likewife 
to. Trees upory ſome forts of dry grounds,. but the kind of Moſs is 
much differing, for that on the cold and moittgrounds bring a long 
ſhaggy Mofs, the other a dry ſcurfie. Moſs, both are enemies toyour 
Trees, and very unhandſom, and therefore worth the labour to 
cleanſe them ; if your Trees ſtand too thick, or nigh together, it 
is ſo much the worſe, for the more Air andiSun they. have, the' lc{s 
the Moſs doth encreafſe; and the ground hath the more beneficfrom 
the Sun-beams to warm and quicken itz if you find your gronnd to 
be over-wet, uſe the former laſtrutions of Dreins, to make v of 
ſach kind of ſoil 2s is of a warming and comforting nature, alſo to 
ſcrape or rub oft the Moſs as much as you.can with an-Iron Tod, 
made in ſhape: like a Howe, or Dough-rake, made-a little hollow 
on each ſide,the bertex to anſwer the ſeveral ſhapes os ſizes of boughs 
that are:to be Moſſed ;_ it is to have a convenientftail or handle, r4- 
ther - ſhort 'than long, except. you ſtand onthe: ground to do your 
work ; the moſt convenient Seaſon for this work'is in the Winter, 
when the Moſs is ſomething moiſt ; defer it not too late, or nigh 
the Spring, leſt.you ſpoil. roo many Bloſſom-buds which then grow 

ole and brittle, bar if, as.ſometimes I have ſeen- that the Moſs'is 


(0 much and long, that it even ſmothers the branches, and conſe- 


quently 
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quently hinders the bearing of Fryit; aid ſeems8h endleſs-labourto 
Moſs it, then your ſareſt way+s'toÞtune off the greateſt partiof the 
head, and Moſs the reſt, or to take off all its head, and your Tree 
will ſhoot 8n@ become as it wer&young again; aid do fervitez and 
inieafe your. Plamavion-be c06YKiick, -which in cold Clay grounds 
occafions Moſs to-increaſethie faſter, 99h «26 r6-eheral-thet Aauloby 
takingaway ſotne ofthe workt deſerving _—_ others 
may become more fruicful, of atleaft better taſted: Fruit, (aud Moſs 
leſs apt to'increafey wt Aa or, more benefit of the comfortimg and 
frudtifying;vicrue . of che Sun and Air. © If the canſe of the Moſs on 
your" Trees be the drineſs or barrenneſs'of the ground; then beſides 
ſcraping it off you: may help your Tree by opening theground ar 
a good diftanceabout your Treevand lay amongſt the feeding roots, 
aCfeaſtbs many ds you meetwith, ſome' good/-ſhort:lome or the 
ſcrowriog ab Ponds or Ditches; which will keep moiſture, and nou- 
Tiſh your Tree'berter;and ſome tines prevent thefalling'and worm+ 
eating of Fruit, which 48 incident to dry and barren grounds. - .Take 
notice, that notwithſtanding theſe directions are very good, being 
ſeaſonably and ſutably perform'd or made uſe of, yet if your Tree 
beat Frpit competently and "good! attording:to its kind, :4/-would 
adviſe you'to forhear tampering with' it, :erher by apening or: pru- 
ning,tolefs:incaſe of necefliey; ain theicaſeiof dead, cankered, bro- 
ken, or galling-boughs;miſlettbw, and the:Moſs, which ought to be 
done with--care; : leſt you ſpdil-or:break -off #4he-bearing Bads, and 
diGppoint yourſelf of Fruit: 1 + V3 Df ? 
19269 fyin 10 A»its 03 bak i22r FT 2H0y top 005 fs NOT 
The Canker is as ball amiſebiefasany that happens to'Txees, but 
eſpecially: to young Tees, which being mall, are caten'or; zainted 
round before one. is/aware of it;:;;therefore ifryour Fruit be of ſuch a 
:kind as is ſubjeR to canker,- as of attuth ſome are more than other, 
which makes it clear, that the cauſe is in itfelf ia-a great; meaſure, 
bur Fyet very..much fucthered when it: happens on a ground which 
dothifeed that ſharp humour, which may../be the cauſe; in ſicha 
© caſeit js bard curing: Wie ſee artongſt Men ome Conſtitutions are 
more ſubject to Itching, or breaking out; occaſioned by ſome ſharp 
or virulent humovrs, which.is either more or leſs furthered, as they 
delight or feed onf{uch kind of Dietz' or Drank ſuch liqours as feed 
that humour. Sometimes too deep planting cauſeth /Prees to can- 
ker and blaſt on the top, aud in ſome that are very. ſubject to it, a 
little bruiſe, and ſometimes unſeaſonable pruning. ff 
wing, ing zine d 208-2200 ul. t 1972 4 267 RO! 55 1 
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This may be 7 ſufficient ſatisfaRion'or reſolve from a'meer labout- 
ing Gardner, who hath neither time to' make more experiments, 
nor learning to expreſs the reaſon and cauſe-in a Philoſophical way : 
which would have beenvety acceptable to Scholars, &'c. but Lhope' 
ic may be reaſonable ſatisfaction: to thoſe young practitioners in'the 
Art of Gardning, for whoſe ſakes] chiefly write theſe IoftruCtiong. 
The way of Cure follows. We ARGUE 12,90) IO; 0 
'- As1 ſaid, if your Fruit-treesare of ſuch kind as are more than 'or- 
dinary ſabjeCt to Canker, or the nature of your ground more-incli- 
ning your Trees thereto,. your diligence is to be the more, in often 
viewing and ſearching your Nurſery or Plantation, eſpecially of 
your youngeſt, and upon the firſt opportunity to cuc out the. leaſt 
ipeck of Canker you meet-with z you may-kaow when you havecut 
it out ſufficiently by this, if after the'cutting thereof,- the Sap in a 
little time after appearsof areddiſh colour; ir is not ſyſficiently cur: 
out 3 but if on the contrary it.continue freſh and green, ic is aſign of 
ſoundneſs: this clean-cotting of it.our, I haye found to be ſufficient 
for the(Cure of thezplace ſo'cot. ©] ButiBeſide the cutting of it our, 
ſome uſe applications to the place, -as Cow-dung|.and:Pifs/ mingled, 
others Horſe-dung mingled with Clay, ſome Hopgz=duny,” ori durg 
ofa Jakes; others, after they havecur'it out, andHack'd it round 
about the cut, do waſh it often with ſtrong Vinegar, or you may' 
ſlack a Lime-ſtone in #little Water, Piſs or Lie, and being pretty 
thick; apply to the place, being as I ſaid firſt cut out; others uſe 
means to prevent the Cankering, by laying ſome ſtore of Hogs-dung 
in the hole where they plant their Trees, or fone round abour 
where the Tree roots aretc'ran; ant this:I have heard ſome affirm 
with much confidence for a certain. prevention! fome uſe” Buck= 
aſhes, other uſe Buck-aſhes\ Fern; and Netttesy others in caſe their. 
ground be gravelly, or of a:nature inclining thereto, where they'are 
to plant, uſe ſtore of.gbod ſhort Lome, Clay, or the Scowring of 
Ponds, all which may prove very beneficial-in' one kind or other ; 
bat I have oft obſerved, -as 1 faid beforey that where the Canker hath 
heen exaCttyicutout,” ic hath been cured without-any-application, 
wh/ reas'many by troſting too muctvro their Medicines; fave neg- 
leed the principal of the Care;:I rican the exaCt'cuttinp of the taint 


'or infettion out: 1 do know updh good experience, that too deep 


—_ Is as great a cauſe of Cankering, and' blaſting the rops of 
-1 rees, 43 any thing, as alſo of not bearing Fruit. [1 have obſerved 
in divers places. that Trees. whilſt . they' were young, 'were very 
much troubled with the Canker, the which, when they bad gotten 

ES {ome 
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ſom? growth, were quite freedſrontit only for a tithe whilſt yoube, - 


Ciitcing it out as cccaſion:required; but ifyou findas indeed ic ſfome- 
tintes io falls ouc, that, you cannot rid your Trees of this diſcaſe, as 
it happeneth with ſome-ſorts of Pippins, Harvic-Apples, and ſome 


' others; in ſome ſorts of ground although'of a pretty good nature, ſo 


that whatYour Trees ſhoat this, Year, dies the next, or before: if 
it do not bear Frui: in ſome conſider.h!e manner, then it will be your 
beſt.coucſe ro cur off che nead of ſuch'a Free, 'or Trees, , leaving 0n- 
ly fome convenient arms or baughs, whereon you may Graft fome 
orher ſort of Fruic, which in the lice ground or ſituation doth bear 


' Fruic well, and is not fo ſubject to Canker. 


In caſe any arm or bovgh be-broken by the Wind, or other acci- 
dent, your bcſt way is to cut it offcloſe and ſmooch, -alchough it be 
in the Summer, except it have Frit on it which you deſire to ſave, 
the hurt being not ſo-great as to hinder the naſlags of the Sap: in 
fuch caſe, by tying tt to ſome convenient neighbour bcugh, of ſome 
prop, your Fruic may grow to maturity ; and then if you deſire to 
preſerye it, : you-may cut off ſome part of ic, that fothe Wind may 
not have to0 'much power on it, or its own weight, todeſtroy ir, 
until it be ſtrengthned by the return of the next Years Sap, if you 
will, you may bind ſome tempered Clay co the fraCture, 4f not, I 

know no inconvenience in the neglet, ſome account it robbing of 
the Tcee or root of ſo much Sap, by cutting branches, &c. in the 

Summer, ſuppoſing a deſcent of Sap into the root 2g1in, which is 
bur a miſtake, as I have before mentioned. 


Miſſelrow is another inconvenience to Trees, robbing them of Þ} 


{ome uſeful ſap or nouriſhment, which might be better imployed, 
and therefore to be cut off where it appears. 
Gum is another evil-hapning to thoſe Trees that bear Stone-fruit ; 
I know no other cure, bur to cut irc pretty cloſe where it doth iſſue 
our, the which will in time heal up again ;. ſome grounds are very 
ſubject to ir, inſomuch char any little ſtrain or bruiſe inclines to 
breed Gum, which ſometimes ſpoils Peaches, Apricocks, &.. 
And beſides the diſeaſes that Trees are ſubject ro, the Fruit is of- 


| tendeſtroyed or defaced by fome kinds of Vermin, alſo Birds, the 


which doth moſt miſchief in the Winter, by pecking off the Bloſſom- 
buds : in hard Froſty or Snowy Weather, they dv likewiſe ſpoil 

' Cherries, the: which boch Jack-Daws and Jayes do: amongſt ſmal 
Birds the Tom-tir and Bull-finches do moſt miſchief,the which with 

-Lime-twigs conveniently ſet, you may take many of them in hard 
Weather, on your Plumb and Apticock Trees, or you may deſtroy 

many 
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many with a good Trunck; or Scone-boww ; as for Jays, Mag-pyes 
and La din they are to be deſlroyed by Shooting them, —_ 
Springs, by them that know how to ſet them for the purpoſe, which 
ſome do'z ſome do take of theſe Fowls alive, and tie them in ſome 
convenient place, where they will ſcrame or cry, eſpecially the Jay, 
and will- cauſe divers of their- kind to gather together, by which 
means you may make greater deſtruction amongſt chem with your 
Gun: they that Dwellnear Woods may make good uſe of this Ex- 
periment. - gf =4 
Crows and Jack-daws are great deſtroyers of Peaſe and Cherries, 
they may be frighted from coming to your Peaſe or Wheat,as1 have 
made trial divers timesz-and for any thing I know to the contrary, 
may be as effectual for the preſeryation of Cherries, if you ſhoot one 
or two, or more, if your ground be very large, 2nd then in ſome 
open place near where they hunt, make a holeabout-the breadth of a 
Buſhel, and as deep, -or more, and then pull your Crow, or the 
like, and ſtick and ſcatter the Feathers all abo Hole, and ſome 
irthe hole, and while the Feathers continueany thing freſh and dry, 
there will neither Crows nor Jack-daws come near to meddle with 
your Peaſe, nor with your Cherries, I believe,” after they have feen 
that ſight. un 
Snails are likewiſe great enemies to Wall-fruit, and eſpecially to 
the beſt ſorts of Nectarins; you are to ſearch for them betimes in 
the morning, or when it raineth, at which times they will be ſtir- 
ring about ; at other times you may find them in the holes of your 
Wall, if there be any, or in other ſhady places behind Weeds or 
Herbs, that grow againſt Walls or Pales alſo if in ſeveral places 
near your Trees, you ſet ſome ſmall Boards ends, or the like, lean- 
ing or lying ſomething hollow under, or behind which the Snails 
wall creep for ſhelter from the Sun, where you may take them and 
deftroy them. | yy 
Earwigs may be taken and deſtroyed, if in divers places of your 
Garden you ſtick ſome piecesof Canes, or great Kix&of Hemlock, 
hung or.ſtuck with the hollow end: downward, ſo as they creep in 
alſo the 'Hoofs of CatteÞ-hung on the tops of ſticks in divers-places, 
into which they will creep for ſhelter, and once a day to take'thoſe 
Canesor Hoofs,and knockthem ori the ground, and deſtroy the Ear- 
wigs with your Foot... | : 
Piſs-ants are another ſort oftroubleſam gueſts in a Garden, and 
amongſt Fruits, you muſt ſearch out their hjlls or place -of abode, 
and having provided ſome ſcalding Tas; >pen the ground a Urjony 
an 
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apd'pour theWater into their hole or habitation. Another way which 
ſome have uſed to deſtroy them, is by making ſome ſmall Boxes of 
Cards, in the which they have purſomeSugar, being firſt mingled 
with ſome Mercury, and beaten very fine, making fome holesin 
the Boxes, of ſuch a bigneſs only as Piſs-ants maycreep'in, left you. 
ſhould deſtroy-Bees; theſe Boxes are to be = or ſet in convenient 
places where the Piſs-ants do' haunt. Some uſe Brimſtone-powder 
to ſtop the paſſages out of their holds or habications,others uic Tarr, 
or ſome other Gummy ſtuff, to anoint round the foot of their 
* Trees, where they go up to cat their Fruit; in Standard Trees it 
may do ſomething to prevent them, but the moſt certain way is to 
p:event them fn their'places of abode, or dens. | 

Waſps arelikewiſe ſpoilers of Fruit, and may. be deſtroyed by 
ſetting divers Gally-pots or others, half full of Water, in conveni- 
ent places, and ſmearing the: tops and infides:with Honey, or Ho- 
ney'd Water ; ' or yon may hang feveral Glaſſes ſo drefſed in ſuch 
Trees, where you deſire moſt to preſerve your Fruit from ſuch 

neſts: | | k 

; Catterpillars, of which there are divers forts, but thoſe are the 
worſt enemies to Trees and Fruit which are: bred by the Eaſt Wind, 
when Trees firſt begin to ſhoot out their green Buds or leaves, the 
which, ſome Years where they. prevail, make ſuch deſtru&ion, That 
the Trees look as if they were blaſted; they are bred- within the ** 
Leaf or Bud, or at leaſt quickly make way under the fold of the:Buds # 
of Leaves before they be ſpread out, and. there continue until-they {3 
Iayedeſtroy?d. the very heart 'of the Bnd that is for ſhoot; likewiſe 
thoſe for Bloſſom and Fruit :- ſome, -that/have but a few-Trees and 7 


triſure; as alſo a love to their Fruit, | have with a. kind of Pump:cs 
Force made for that purpoſe, and being; fet' imtoz Tub: of Water, 


have often waſhed their Trees, both againſt their:Walls, and others, # 
whereby _—— ſaved much Fruit, |befides ſome convenient ſhoot © 
or growth of their Trees, which otherwiſe might have been loſt. & 
Theſe kind of Caterpillarsare very prejudicial to young, Grafts,and 
Indeulated Trees; eſpeciallyof thofirſvYear,: whichvif 
prevented, doth ſometimes quite deſtroy,..or at; leaſt 'birtder. much 
of their growth, and oft ſpoil che 'gtacefulneſs: of their ſhook, - A+ 
monegſt young Grafts, they muſt be ſearcl”d fot as L have elſewhere 
direted. Birds do' much injury to young Apples and Pear Trees, 
by lighting upon the young and tender tops of them to ſearch for j# 
Eatterpillars, and thereby have: broken them, 'which. have! cauſed i 
Owmie'to think; and ſay, they were caten off by fomeother kisd of 
LS h et 7% 
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Vermin. Other ſorts of Cacterpiflars there are, which are ingen- 
dred of Spawn, which at ſometimes of the Spring you may find+6n 
divers ſorts of Trees and boughs, wrapped as it were in Cobwebs, 
the which being taken before they are diſperſed, and deſtroy'd,;they 


4 


wilt do'no farther harm, otherwiſe you may often find they will ebc 


.off all the leaves of the Trees where they-are. Other forts thete 


are, but they 'are but few, and may ſoon'be found with diligence. 
Another ſort that ufe to eat up the leaves of Gooſeberry- buſhes, | 
have mentioned elſewhere, beſides thoſe that ſpoil Cabbages, Col- 
lifowers, *#nd Turnips, ſpoken of elſewhere; likewiſe ſome affirm 
withmuch confidence, that-the oft fmoaking of them with old Hay, 
or Straw,uſing the advantage of the Wind in the Spring, to be aſur 
prevention. IM 

There is another fort of Vermin which is a very great annoyance 
to Cherry-trees, eſpecially great leav'd Cherries; it is a ſmall 
black Bug, and will be in great numbers on the leaves and ſpringing 
Buds, tainting the Tree, although in a very thriving condition, cau- 
ſing the Sap to be at a ſtand, even in the chiefeſt time of growing z 
what the name of it is I know not, or whether that Bug, call'd a 
Lady-bird, do cauſe them, I know not, but I do commonly ſeethar 
Bug on Cherry-trees, and. amongſt thoſe ſmall Bugs, whether to 
feed on them, or to caſt that Spawn whereof they come: the only 
cure that I know, is often to waſh or daſh them afcer the manner 
mentioned a little before. | 

Orchards, and Nurſeries, have divers other Enemies and Cafſu- 
alties whereby they are apt to be ſpoiled,as Deers,Goats, Hares, and 
Conyes, the beſt and ſureſt prevention is a good Fence ; but if Co- 
nyes or Hares do come among(t your Trees, either willingly keep- 


ing there, as ſome do, or by coming in againſt your will, if your 


Trees be youngor ſmooth Bark*d, they will be apt to be ſpoiPdby 
them in hard Weather if not prevented, either by pitching up ſome 
Lathes round your Trees, or making ſome Trunks about each Tree 
either with three or with four ſides,. or by wrapping- ſome old, ei- 
ther Woollen or Linnen' Clothes, or old . Stockings, -about each 
Tree, fo high as a Hare or Cony may not reach to Bark your Tree 
above it, aud then dawb it with any kind of dung or garbage of 
Conyes, &c. and this will cauſe that they will not-meddle with 
your Trees fo long as' the ſmell thereof remains; alſo ſome uſe 
Lime, being fir: lack*d, and being pretty thick, dawb their Trees 
of a convenient height: this muſt be renewed as you ſee cauſe. 
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To prevent the Inconvenieace of great and ſtrong Winds, 


which ofcen occaſion the loſs of much Fruit, as alſo the breaking 
of ſome arms or boughs of your trees; the belt prevention is to 


plant ſome ſorts of Trees as. may break the violence of the Wind 
from-your Orchard, yet at ſuch a diſtance, as they may not prove a } 


worſe inconvenience than the Wind, either by over-hanging, or 
hindring the Sun too much from your Orchard, or by the running 
of their roots amongſt your Fruit-trees, which in time they may do, 
and hinder them of much neceſſary nouriſhwent ; ſome have uſed 
divers ſorts of Plumbs, ſome Cherries either red or black, which 
indeed will grow to a great ſtature. I have mentioned divers ſorts, 
which may ſerve for ſuch a purpoſe, as you-may read toward the 


beginning of the Book, only you are to conſider which are of a large 7? 
growing nature, and which not, and accordingly to plant them at ſs 


a fit and convenient diſtance. | 


There are ſome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to Fruit, Pf 
as Blaſtings, Froſts, &c. which none but the Provident Hand of * 


God can effectually prevent ; only there is a means, that is, and may 


beuſed, and often to good purpole, for ſome ſorts of early Bloſſom- ' 
ing, and tender Fruits that grow againſt Walls, as Apricocks, &c. ' 
the which in ſome Years, andalfo in ſome warm natur*d grounds, 
and very warm ſituated places, do blow very early, and are oft 
overtaken with Froſt, and come to nothing, the which miſcarriage 7 
to prevent, you may hang ſome Baſſe-matts, or Canvas, or the like 7% 
before them, from the time of their firſt beginning to Bloſſom, until 

they are well knit or ſet, and for ſometime after, if you ſee-occaſion, '# 
opening, or uncovering them eyery day, in caſe the Weather be 
ut open them not tooearly, nor very late, except the Wea- *# 

ther be very mild, and after you do once begin to cover, you muſt #* 
be careful that you do not negle& to be conſtant, for you muſt 
know that covering will make them more tender, and therefore # 
more apt to miſcarry ; alfo you muſt make ſuch proviſion, that the 
Wind may not cauſe your covering to flap too and fro, and ſo cauſe # 
more miſcarriage to your Fruit, than if you had not covered it at # 
all. Alſo know, that by much covering and hindering your Trees 
from the benefit of the Sun in their uſual time of blowing, you may 
cauſe your Fruit to.comelater than is uſual for that kind of Fruit to j* 
do; and oft cauſe ſome ſorts of Fruit to bear pretty well, which 7 
ordinarily do not at all, or very little. Other ways might be rela- + 
ted, both for theſe laſt mentioned Caſualties, and all the ather, but 
» ; p mM Z 
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in regard they are either very troubleſom, uncertain, or full ofdan- 
ger, 1 forbear to relate them. 


| Of Vines and their Ordering. 
Irſt for the encreaſing of Vines, you may ſet them of cuttings 
F froin the fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, either all of 
the ſame Years ſhoot or growth, .or you may take a joint or.two of 
the former Years growth with your fet, but it will do well enough 
being all of the ſame Years growth. let them be ſet the depth of 
two or three joynts ia the ground'or more, ifthe joynts be near or 
thick, and as much above ground ; thoſe cuttings are accounted 
beſt by ſome, that are thickeſt of joynts ; let your ground be good, 
and the Situation temperate, not too dry, nor too wet, and after 
they have had two Years growth, you may remove and plant them 
in convenient places for bearing : when Vines are taken up to plant, 
being but of one Years growth, either of cutting or layer, their root 
conſiſting only of a few ſappy ſtrings, in caſe they be not ſpeedily 
planted before the Wind take their roots, which will quickly be if 
not prevented, then I ſay your labour and expectation is fruſtrate 
therefore as I ſaid, let your Plants be of two Years growth before 
youre-plant them, unleſs you uſe more than ordinary dilligcnee; 
ſome that have choice Vines, and deſire to increaſe them, if they 
cannot lay them on the ground,do make divers little troughs or box- 
es, &c, and faſten them in convenient places about their Vines,and 
therein lay ſcveral branches to root, and in fic ſeaſon for planting 
cut them from the Mggher-plant, and diſpoſe of them as they deſire, 
; only they are often to moiſten them, that they may take the hetter 
rooting: Vines are likewiſe often and eaſily increaſed by laying 
down ſome branches either young or old, (about half a foot deep in 
the ground orleſs) which being well rooted, may be cut cff and 
planted elſewhere any time in Winter, and implanting, let them 
\,  Haveas much Sun as you may conveniently, the pleaſure or profit, 
—Jnall likelihood will be the better, as to the ripening, &c. there 
are ſcyeral ways of planting them, ſome 2gainſt Houſe-ſides,, where 
in ſome places they run a great height, and bear © _ 
very much Fruit, « ſome againſt lower Walls or- ©, Youmaylayatany 
Buttreſſes, -conſtantly keeping them within ſome — — ah 
fmall bounds, ſome plant them againſt Walls, CREIS "”_ 
but ſuffer them only to run on the top, or Co- 
ping of their Wall, ſome againſt Pales or Pole-work, Hedges or 
Pe. | Arbors, 
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Arbors, and fome plant them'after the manner of Vinyards/in ſe- 
veral ſtandards, about three, four, or five foot hight, and abont 
three or four foot aſander, ſome tying them up to ſtakes, and ſome 
without, where they bear Fruit very prettily, and moſt commonly 
ripen well if the Ground and Husbandry be but_ good, (and the 
ground not too cold) and the kind not too tender : Now the 


Scaſon for the. pruning of your Vines, It is any time from the fall 


of the Leaf, to the'end'of February, but moſt cut them from Decem- 
: ; ber, to the end of Farnary, or middle of 
It is very good Huſbandry -p,p,,,y, and many only in ſome of the 
when your Vine grows old - . = WP 
to cut and ſupply young in ©Welve days z I have ſometimes cut Vines in 
its place, it will bear the March, but found no other inconvenience : 
better and fairer Fruit. except their Fruit being alittle later in their 
ripening, which I confeſs js ſomething in 
caſe your Vines grow ona could ground or bad Situation for Sun ; 
another inconvenience by late cutting,is their aptneſs to bleed much, 
which to ſome Vines that are not very luſty, may occaſion not only 
the lateneſs of the Fruits ripening, but ſometimes the ſtarving of 
the Fruit, and ſometimes although but ſeldom, the death of your 
Vine; in the cutiing of your Vines, if they are very luſty, you may 
Jeave only one Joint or Bud at a place, beſides convenient runners 
' for the furniſhing of your Wall, but where Vines are but moderate 
in their growth, you may leave two or three joints at the moſt ; 


ſome are ſo diligent and obſervant in cutting, that when their Vines - 


do bleed (as moſt do little or much at the riſing of the Spring) if 
you mind it, you may cut ſo as it may not bleed on the Buds, but 
beſides, that it bleed not upon the Buds they feave, leſt it kill them. 
As for thoſe Vines that have but little room to ſpread in, they are 
kept very bare, as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut either 
within one or two joints of the Stock for bearing ; ſo likewiſe 
thoſe that are planted in ſeveral ſtandards, as a Vinyard, are kept 
to one or two ſtandards, being faſtned to a good ſtrong ſtake, and 
' cut either yery near, or leaving two or three joints, and in ſome 
places they have made a ridge hetween. every two ranges of Vines, 
' That ſo the refletion-of the Sun might the better haſten their ripen- 
iog ;- but beſies this Wintets pruning, they are to be dreſt once or 
twice in the Summer, once about the rime of their blowing, cut- 
= off unneceſſary ſhoots, or placing them in convenient order, 
and likewiſe bringing your bearers conveniently near your Wall 
,v-here they may haye the beſt advantage ig ripen; the other fime of 
dreſſing or cutting, is when they have thieir ull growth or __ 
- WAN 
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when you are to cut- nat--only ſuperfluous branches. that have no 
Fruit, yet ſo as to keep beauty. or comlineſs in your Tree, but alſo 
to cut. the ends of thoſe that have Fruit, leaving ſome two or three 
joints above the cluſter, leſt you ſhould ftynt or ſtarve your Fruit ; 
alſo if you ſee any new or young ſprouts ſpring out that may rob your 
Fruic,, or any way kinder it as to. its growth'or ripening, you are to. 
cut or pull them away  ouly. ifany branch comes forth in conveni- 
ett places either to lay for increaſe, or to ſupply in place of ſome 
too old, you are to preſerve it, and help:it, that it may be the 
ſtronger for any the aforeſaid purpoſes, remembring that young 
are more plentiful in bearing thanold, beſides the hanſomneſs; your 


Vineis then too old, when it ſends forth but few or weak ſtarving 
* ſhoots, and bears-but. little in- compariſon .ro what.it had wont to 


do : now in caſe your Vine do not thrive, and bting its Fruit to that 
perfeCtion it formerly did,; and that the cauſe was-not..through the 
unſeaſonableneſs of.the Year or Weather, then,you are to conſider 
the nature and'temper of the ground, from whence your. Vine hath 
its nouriſhment, whether it be not too hot and dry, which oft is ac= 
companied with barrenneſs; in ſuch .a caſe you are ſometime in the. 
Winter. Seaſonc0 open the ground ſome compals, where: the roots, 
run cifher more or. leſs, according as your Vine is; in age. or; large-- 
neſs of growth, becauſe the older your Vine is, the-farther-it doth. 
fetch its nouriſhment, and accordingly to be helped.; firſt, cutting 
the ends of ſuch roots you meet with, and laying ſome goud mold; 
or mold mingled with. very rotten dune. 9E having, firſt [laid the 
mold. to:thezroots,, you may;ſpread ſome. d gp the-Eargh;, 0 

pour ſome.quautity of Beaſt Blood, che which ener elmo mil to 
renew your Vine:that it:will become. as,young, again,. and tbys you 
may renew and. help your [Vines with ſoil,..cither.of a hot; ar coldex 
nature, as you-ſce: cauſe, and 2s | have formerly .direfted before 
ſpeaking of .Wall-trees and theis ordering'-.this: forementioned 
Husbandry will cure. the changing of your. Vine-leaves: either req of 
y<llow, when it happens in the growing time, of the. Year, excepy 
1t proceed from fame, other defcct. inthe root or..bogy, .2s -retie8 
nels, or Worm-eatingy ar ſome other accidentalchance, the webs 


it may poſſibly. cure by ;þreeding new rogts, -and 9a ootsin Place} / 
SQL 


ef the other z do;but'remember that the extreams of, either;heat-or 
cold, wet or dry is prejudicial to all Plants and Fruit-beariog, Trees 
and then: you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how ta: help. in 
caſe of need ;, Lime-rubbiſh of old Walls, Pigcons-dung;are:high 
accounted of, to be mingled with any wet and cold natur'd gr 

a. 
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where you plant Vines or other moiſt kinds of Fruic that are tender ; 
as tothe bleeding of Vines which happeneth by over-late cutting, 
or ſome other acciJent ; 1 for my'parrt did never know any Vine die 
by that means, and therefore was never occaſioned to make experi- 
ment to that purpoſe, only ſome have ſet down means to ſtop the 
- bleeding, which 1 ſuppoſ©hath been'only in caſe of cutting or brea- 
king ſome great arm or branch : the meatis was either by binding 
ſome Sear-cloth about the place, made of Pitch, Roſin, and Tal- 
low, &c, or with ſome hard Wax, or Searing ; Tome have boaſted _ 
of charm to that purpoſe : but let this ſuffice for the ordering of 
Vines, tending only for the pleaſure of the Fruit to be eaten. 


.' + Of Roſes, their ordering andincreaſing. | 


A S for the increaſing of Roſes, of which there are thirty or for- 
ty varieties, they are not or at leaſt very rarely increaſed by 

the Seeds, although they may even as well as Sweet-bryer, although 
indeed they are ſomething more tender, -neither is ſeed to be had ſo 
eafily or-plentiful ;- the truth is, it is with Roſes, as it is with ma« 
ny other Flowring-trees and ſhrubs that are hardy enough, and apt 
to be increaſed by ſuckers, ' layers, cuttings, or ſlips, yet being 
raiſed of feed, they come forward very ſlow, and very oft apt to be 
_ by bard Winter-weather ; but if any deſire to ſow their 
eeds;' by which means poſſibly fome varieties may be raiſed from 

fome ſorts of them /z your beſt way is to ſow them fo ſoon as they 
be ripe” yet befor&thicy are, as I may ſay, dead ripe; for I ſappoſe 
it may be with therWas with Sweet-bryer, which being ſown as Gow 
as they turn fomArhat red, they do better than when they are very 
ripe, from the endof Auguſt, to the end of Seprember, is a good 

Seaſon ; _ are to break the Pod or Hip, and ſow the ſeeds, or 

you may keep the feeds in ſome indifferent tempered mould, until 

February or March 7 but you muſt not keep your mould over dry : 

the way to ſee the proof of your ſowing more ſpeedily is, that ſo 

ſootras you have raiſed ſome plants although they be but little big- 

ger than a good Crows-quill, you may take ſome Buds off about the 

- end of Fuly,' or iti Augut or September, foro late, and fometimes 
a Month later you may Inoculace Roſes, you may Bud them on the 

White or Damask-roſe Stock, or on other ſorts of Roſes double or 

fingle, by which means'you may as I ſaid, ſee what variety your 
ſowing/hath produced in a far ſhorter time than the natural Plants 


Alſo 
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- Alfo Roſes are, as moſt know, increaſed by ſuckers that ſpring 
from the roots, the which ſome ſorts of Roſes bring forth in great 
plenty» after they have ſtood fome time in a Garden, the which be- 
ing taken up from the Mocher-planc in fit Seaſon, and planted in 
convenient order, will furniſh you with Flowers according to their 
kind ; they are alſo increaſed by laying down ſame of the ſhoots or 
branches, covering that part you lay about a Hand bredth deep, or 
thereabout, not covering the very top ofthe ſhoot, you may keep 
them down with a hooked or ſnagged ſtick if they be ſtiff, the young 
ſhoors of the fame Years growth are beſt for the purpoſe, but if your 
Tree doth not yield geicher ſuckers noc ſhoots fit rolay, then you 
may cut your Tree pretty near theground incaſe it be natural, and 
then it will beapt to ſend forth ſhoots for your purpoſe, and it may 
be ſuckers likewiſe ; but if you may not or will not cut your Tree 
down low, then you may only top his branches or head, by which 
means you may have ſhoots either to lay, or ar leaſt to bud ; . but in 
regard ſome ſorts of Roſes are nat very apt to take root, being laid 
in an ordinary way (as the Mask-roſe for one, although it will ſome- 
times grow of ſlips or cuttings) therefore for ſach it will be your beſt 
way to prick or hack that part youare to lay with your Knife, or 
which is more-ſure for ſuch ſorts, to cut your ſhoot with a croſs-cut, 
and then upward with a flit, as you layFlowers, putting a little earth 
or any convenient thing to keep the ſlit open ; you are to cut it at 
the bottom of a bud or joint, for there it is apteſt to- take root, and 
then lay it down in the earth as aforeſaid , if you lay them in the 
Summer, they may be fit to take off and plant out the Winter fob 
lowing, remembriag,to give your layer convenient moiſture in caſe 
of drowth, you may lay both ia Winter or Spring likewiſe, and by 
the Winter following they will be fit to cut off and plant as occaſion 
ſerves ; divers forts of Roſesare likewiſe increaſed of branches, ſlips 
or —_ without root, being ſet inconvenient places not too dry, 
from the fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, but are-to be kept 
moiſt in caſe of a dry Spring. 

Another way for the increaſing of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Roſes, is by Inoculating, which may be The manner how to 
beſt performed on ſuch ſorts asare moſt luſty and i2%ul#te is taught be- 
free of ſhoot or growth, as the White or Da- | 
mask, &s, after your Buds are taken and ſhot pretty well, which 
will be the Spring orSummer following,ſometimes the ſameYear they 
are budded, which is in ceſe ofearly buddingof them, or pruning 


them mych, or heading your a ſoon; but it is beſt whentaey 
0 
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do not ſpring until theSpring following,unleſs you bud of the Month - 
ly Roſe very timely or early, to have it flower in Auguſt or Seprem- 
ber following, the which it will do being budded in April or May, as 
I have often try*d 3 but as I ſaid, when your Buds are pretty well 
ſhot ont, you may if you will Iay them to make them natural as afore 
mentioned, by laying them down in the earth, or by laying them in 
ſome Pot of earth, &c. by Inoculating you may have ſeveral vari- 
eties of Roſes grow uponone Standard or Tree, and that they may 
blow together, you areto bud the ſingle ſorts, or ſuch as bluw at the 
fame Seafon together, which will be a pretty ornament ina Garden ; 
as for the order or manner of planting Roſes, it is ſomething diffe- 
Tent, either according to their nature, or at leaſt according to the 
cotnmon practice of Gardeners, as the Musk-roſe is uſually plapted 
by Hovſe-ſfides, or Walls, it being apt to run high, as alſo by\its 
warm Situation it continues the longer in its lowring, it being natti- 
Tally a late flowring Roſe; red Roſes are ſometimes planted one, \ 
two or three PEnts together on borders, among other ſmall ſtan. 
dards of Gooſeberrics, Currans, &c. but moſt commonly by them« 
Felves on borders, eitheriin one, two or three rows on a border ; 
the Frankford, as alſo the White Roſe, becauſe apt to ſpread and 


run high, is very fit to plant about Arbors, &c. the double yellow br 


roſe which bringeth the feweſt Roſes to perfeCtion of any ſort that 
I know of, doth beſt againſt a Wall, or Houſe-ſide rather, where 
it hath the advantage of an Eves over it; for in ſuch a Situation I 
have obſerved itto bring moſt Roſes to perfeQion. The Monthly 
Roſe ſo called, becauſe of its plentiful bearing of Roſes for four or 
five, ſometimes ſix Moriths together when ic is not over much pincht 
with drowth ; the beſt way 1s to have of them in divers Situations, 
eſpecially where they may have warmth and moiſture,”-andthen you 
may have the pleaſure of them near the matter as I ſaid, but if you 
find thenytoo luxurious, it will be your beſt way to top ſame of the 
branches -pretty forward if you find they do not knir;; for Roſes, 
where they are in an indifferent or midling temper as to the grows 
iog or thriving). there they flower moſt ; generally all ſorts of Roſes 
are and may be planted in ſtandards on borders or otherwiſe, as 
every one likes beſtz Damask-roſes are planted after ſeveral faſhi- 
ons, ſometimes in faſhion of a Head, ſometimes in handſom Stan- 
dards kept ſtaked up, ſometimes by Pales-ſides, fometimes'amongſt 
'other Standards of Gooſe-berries and Currans, on. borders, : by 
:Walk-ſides, or otherwiſe ; but if you have reſpe& to the comely 
and orderly- growing of your Roſes, you mult keep them ty%d up 
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every one to a ſtrait ſtake, notſuffering above one or two Standards 
from a rvot, and-keeping them clean from fſuccours, and cut in hand- 
ſom order fo ſoon as they have done bearing, and again b:fore Wins 
ter if occaſion ſerve 3 but where the profit of the Roſes is more de- 
fired than the compleat order or handſomaeſs, there you muy ſuf- 
fer two or three main Standards from a.root, only cutting the tops 
of them once a Year, any time from the time they have done bear- 
ing until Febrzary; alſo you are to take up all ſuch ſuckers as run 
too extravagantly about, which you may plant in other places as 
occaſion ſerves, only reſerving here and there one, as a ſupply incaſe 
any of your Standards grow old, and do not bear ſo well or fo fair 
Roſes as formerly, the which you may cut away and maintain the 
young in its room, and ſo fave a-new planting ; but in .caſe your 
Roſes be of any long ſtanding, and decay through the poverty of 
the ground, then you are to new dig your borders, and ſupply them 
with ſome very rotten dung or good earth, and new cut fuch roots 
as you meet with in your digging, not forgetting to cut out all the 
dead and decayed branches, m2intaining only what is likely and 
thriving ; this thorow digging and renewing ought to be done any 
time in the Winter, until the: end of February : take notice that 
Damask-roſes eſpecially require a free and openAir.the want where- 
of is the reaſon why they bear no betrer.in and very near Londen, 
only Privince-roſes do very well, neither do Damask-roſes bear ve- 
by well in cloſe grounds much over-hung with Trees, although in 

the Country ; the ſeaſon for cutting your Roſes is as I ſaid, ſo ſoon 
as they have done bearing, or any time to the end of February, and 
of ſome only in ſome of the twelve days, and ſome only in February, 
but who ſo cuts in any of the other ſeaſons ſhall not err.in it; they 
that cut in February, do it that their Roſes may not be too forward 
and apt to be ſpoiler by froſt, but I believe there is more Roſes 
ſpoiled by drowth than by Froſt ; know alſo, that Roſes will admic 
to be cut pretty near without any prejudice to their bearing. and 
they will bear pretty well where they are not cut at all, if any can 

abide their cumberſom and-unhand{om growing. on —— 

_ | Now the means whereby Roſes do often flower out of their natu- 

tal ſeaſon (beſides that Roſe which is call'd che Monthly Roſe, which 

#8 {ajd before, will.be budding and bearing from the time i:at 0- 
ther Rpſes blow until the Winter, if drowth or very cold Weather 

hinder not, to prevent which, ſome have uſed Glaſſes on pu: poſe ta 

Hang over the flowers when the Weather grows very cold, wicctcby 

thelr Roſes have. continued the. longer iu their flowering) SG NAnS 

2 We ruety 
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I fay is by topping or cutting your Roſe-trees a little before they 
blow, or inthe time of their blowing z as alſo ſoon after they have 
done blowing, and then if roo much drowth do not hinder, bur ra- 
ther warm and moiſt Weather, you ſhall hardly fail of having Roſes 
about Michaelmas time, but uſually the white Roſes of two or 
three ſorts do ſeldom miſs if much ſpringing or warm and moiſt 
Weather hit in; there is a ſmall whice Roſe called Ro/a Pimpinella, 
or the Burnet-leav'd-roſe, which is very frequent, in flowring twice 
a Year, ifas I ſid the latrer Spring prove not too dry ; alfo by late 
lanting,ifthey be bearingPlants,they will lower the ſame Year, but 
fate : but remember as 1 ſaid, they are furthered by moiſt Weather ; 
alſo whea they are hindered in their natural Seaſon, by reaſon of 
drowth, then they will lower-towards the declining of the Year 
when Spring Weather hits in; alſo you may have Roſes flower late, 
by Inoculating very early, as I faid before, concerning the Month- 
ly Roſe, bur l have had other Roſes do the like, being budded in 
April ; 1 have ſometimes budded in March, but the Bud was of the 
former Years growth, and did blow pretty timely the ſame Sum- 
mer, indeed it was upon a Monthly Roſe that ſtood very warm, ſo 
that the Sap did ſtir pretty well; the Seaſon for planting of Roſes is 
any time from the fall of the Leaf to the end of February ; take no- 
tice, that it is often very ſeaſonable to, remove and Plant ſome ſorts 
of Roſes, even when ſome other are in their pride of flowring, as 
the Monthly and Musk Rofes, and ſome others; therefore for ſuch 
it will be beſt to ſtay until it be more ſeaſonable to deal with them, 
but in caſe you cannot, or will not wait for a better Seaſon, then 
your beſt way is to top them pretty near, and plant them as fpeedi- 
ly as yon can, not ſuffering either Wind or Sun to come to their 
roots, for you muſt know, that a Tree taken up whitft the Sap is 
Rtirring, will take more hurt in one hour, than one ſeafonably taken 
up will in twoor three days or moreabove ground. | 


Of Gooſe-berries. 
Ooſe- berries are encreafed either by ſuckers ſpringing from the 
.roots of the old, or by layers or moulding them up, or by 


branches or ſhoots cut off and ſet ; they will grow likewiſe of the . 


Seeds being ſown ; as ſoon as they be full ripe ; the Seeds are to + 
taken out and waſhed,or otherwiſe ; but it is needleſs praQice; be- 
ing they are ſo apt to be encreaſed otherwiſe ; the order of planting 
them Is as I ſaid of Roſes, in S:#ndards on borders at four or five foot 
diſtance,cither more or leſs as eyery one liketh, either of themſelves, 
Or 
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or mixed with other Standards of like growth; the ſuckers areto be 
taken from the roots 'every Winter at leaſt, only referving one: or 
two where occafion requires, as a ſupply im caſe the 'Mother-planc 
grows ola or.decays eicher in bearing or goodneſs of Fruit, -it will 
be worth the while once a Year to trig them -and cut out the dead 
or old decaying branches, or other under and unprofitable ſhoots, 
by which means your Fruit will be fair and good, they are ſome- 
times planted in form of an hedge, but then you cannot expect either 
ſo much or ſo good Ffuit. The Seaſon for planting and increaſing, 
is from the fall of the Leaf, to the riſing of the Sap again, there is at 


- 


leaſt ſeven or eight ſorts good. 


- Of Currans. | | 
Hat is faid of Gooſe-berries, may inevery reſpect be ſaid 
and performed of Currans, only take notice that the white - 
Curran doth bear more conſtant and better againſt a Wall or Pale, 
than in Standards, although they have but little Sun, yet the more 
the better,both for carlineſs and goodneſs oftaſte.. #4 


Of Raſp berries. | 


Of Filberd#, and Barberries or Pipreves. 
I Set them together-becauſe-rheir encreaſe, order of planting and 
Husbandry is alike ; they are encreaſed of ſuckers, which they 
do bring forth in great plenty, the which ſhould be diligently raktn - 
every 
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every. Wipter at leaſt, having a care not to periſh the old root, only 
leaving two or phiee principal.Standards for bearing; the order of 
HM -- ©; Pplanking is in ſtrait ranges about four or five foot 
They way te encre- aſunder or more, and ſometimes thicker, cither 
NE oa onthe outlices of Orchards orotherwife ;z they 
, . . , 
nuts... . -;;:1 +... are ſometimes planted of ſhort ſets, ſometimes 
+7 LH of.a'taller ftature, as every one liketh, or can 
procure z and as the. old Trees decay, you are to nurſe up one or 
Lwo young ones from-a root to ſupply in the place of the old, and fo 
lave a new planting, the cd Filberds are accounted the beſt, the 
Seafon is from the fall of the Leaf, tothe.end of February, but ge- 
nerally the hcad of the Seaſon is beſt and ſareſt; ſtill remember thar 
11 all planting of Trees or Shrubs, the roots are to be topt or pru- 
ned, and the head likewiſe as necd . requireth, little or much. 
pw Figs 7 ) 
; A RE encreaſed by cuttings or branches, alſo by ſuckers or by 
layers, they areto be planted againſt a Houſe or Wall, &c.- 
where they may have ſome convenient Sun to ripen them ; the Sea- 
ſon is the ſame with the fore-mentioned ſorts of Fruit ; there are 
three.yery good ſorrs;;they are to be tack?d againſt a Wall, as Peach- 
ES, ©c.. bug prune no more Than needs muſt. | 


hy Walnuts. Mg 
TE are only encreaſed by ſetting of the Nuts, the which are 
to be ſet any time.inthe Winter, but the ſureſt and beſt way, 

is to keep.your ,Nuts in ſomg-mou{d in ſome convenient place, not 
coo dry, and then ſome time in February, by which time they begin 
£0 ſpice for root, you areto ſet them in ſome good ground not too 
hot and dry ; ſertheim about half a foot aſunder or thereabours, and 
after a Year or two-growth, you may take them up and cut the top 
or down-right root, and plant them. in ſome thinger order, where 
they may grow until they be of ſufficient growth or ſtature to be 
langed, wherethey may contigueto bear Ecuit.; (ome inſerting the 
—_ and alſo in planting of young Trees, uſe tq puta Tile or ſome 
Tuch thing to prevent its copor down-1ight root; the truth is, that 
although the top root be cut, yet many of thcm will gather the like 
Toot agzin; therefore it will be your beſt way only: to top the ends 
of each root alittle,, and to ſpread them what. you can in breadth, 
and as ſhallow as you, may conycaicntly.,. for it is the top root, and 


the want of ſufficient ſhullow ſpreading roots that is the cane wh F 
Wo , | '* they 
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they are ſo long before they bear Fruit, there are: divers ſorts of 
Walnuts, bur thoſe that are largeſt and thinneſt ſhelPd are beſt ; af- 
ter they arc of convenient growth, they may be Inoculated as well 
as ather. Fruit, the-which will occaſion your Trees to bear Fruit: 
ſomcthing the ſooner ; the Seaſon to-plant them,” is the ſame with. 
other Fcuit-trees. 


Heir encreaſe and Husbandry, is the fame with Walnuts, if any 
odds be, the Cheſnuts are a little the tenderer; I have ſer of 
the Nuts in Mareh, and they have grown very well; but if kept in 
earth as I ſaid of Walnuts, it is the beſt way. 1! 4.1. 1332 
There is another ſort more choice or rare, calPd the Horſe Cheſ- 


nut,and 15 encreaſed as the ordinary fort,both of Nuts and by laying. 


weuta HINICES 0 F 
| R E encreaſed both-of fuckers, layers or branches, and they 
. maybÞs Grafted and Inoculated as other” Fruit, -although-but 
ſeldom practiſed, but will come to bear the ſooner, for they are 
generally -very bad bearing Fruit ,in moſt places, but for-the:moſt 
part they bear beſt where they have a moiſt Situation,” as inear a 
Sink, &c. there are divers ſd:ts, | 
253 0 . *Mulberries ec 111519; 
" A- RE chiefly cncreaſed by laying or moulding up convenient 
A branches; ſometimes they will grow being ſet of hranches-br 
ſlips ; alſo they will grow of the Seed, when the berries areripe; 
they are to be bruiſed in your Hands and waſt'd, and being dry*d, 
you are to ſow them, either on beds made very good, and covered 
about. aninoh thick-withfine mould; or you may fowthemin-Pors or 
Boxes, in.fome. reinperate Situation, and afcer 's:Yeur;. or. rather 
Iwo Yearagrowth,| you may:;take-thanvwpy pride: their irgors120d 
plant them'in-fomg thinner ordet, they argto'be Ownin Seprewber, 
at which ime they are full ripe ;; the Seaſon-far. planting) then, is 


the ſame with other Trees that ſhed their leaves, . © \* 1 


7 Cornelion Plum or. Cherry +. 


6 P enlereaſed by laying,ſometimes they will grow of ſlips or branch- 


es, alſo ofthe {tones, bur they wilkſanictimes lie eo Tears þe- 
fore hey \pring out of the graund, :«.- 1d 2h gboel vid Þ 
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Medlar Trees 


-R E encreaſed only. by Grafting, either on the Pear-ſtock, 
A which is beſt, or ea Quince-ſtocks ; alſo on the white buſh orc 
Hawthorn, it is not worth the white re {ow the Seeds or Kernels.. 
i Service-Lrees are plentiful indivers Woods, 


The Line or Linden Trees, with which I will conclude. 
S encreaſed chiefly by laying down the branches, and ſometimes 


by ſerting the ſlips or branches z they will grow.of the Seed ſown is 
abour the Month of September, 1 have ſeen pretty ſtore under ſome |," 


Trees, that came up of Seed falling from the Tree, if you can get 


ſome Seed, which indeed is Not very plentiful, you may ſow it af- wo 
ter the manner as Mulberry-ſeed isto be, to which direfionI refer, R 


The Names of ſeveral Trees fit to Plant by Our-Walk ſides, or otherwiſe, 


Alnuts 
Cheſnuts 

Service-trees | 
Black or Haney Cherries 
Lime-trees " 
Siccamores 
Birch-trees 
Elm-trees 
Cherry-trees 
Mulberries 
Alſh-rrees 
Horn-beam 
Beach 


S_ 


ſent. AT 


Apple and 7 that bear hard laſt- 
{Pear Trees F ing Fruit 
| Oak-trees 

The Abeal-tree, if the ground be 


moiſt 
White Poplar and Willow, if near 
Water | 


tioning of theſe ſuffice at 


Here follows a Catalogue of divers ſorts of Fruit, which Thad of my ve- 4 
ry Loving Friend Captain Garrle, Dwelling at the great Nurſery be- ©; 
zwees Spittle-Fields and White-Chappel, a very Eminent and In- | 


LENA 


There are ſeveral other ſorts © 
of Trees that are fit for the afore- ** 
Laid purpoſe; as Fir-trees, wild >; 
|[Pine-trees, &c. but let the men 7 
pre- 


enious Nurſery-Man, who can furniſh any that defireth, with Pies 
oy; the ſorts (64 after mentioned ; as op Hos ph: other rare as by, 
choice Plants. fi. | | = 
The Names of divers | Duke SR Heart-lip  * 
\ forts of Cherries. | Flanders \Curan or Bleeding | | 
HE May | Luke-wards ' Heart -n_ 
Early Flanders| Black Orleance | Great Black: heart 
% Re ” 2 | 


4 


Red-heart - 

White-heart 

Spaniſh-white 

Carnation 

Great-bzaring , 
great Murry 

Agriote, or Murello 

Tradeskants | 

Spaniſh or Blank Flan- 
ders 

Flanders Cluſter 

Prince Royal orGreat 
Flanders 

Double - bloſſom of 
two ſorts 

Engliſh Ciliegiberry- 
lin, as big as an in- 
different Apple 

Portingale 

Cornelion 

Amber 

Moroccow, or Moreſ- 
cow 


Or 


The Names of dtvers 
ſorts of Plums. 
Irabilons, red' 
and white 
Primordians 
The Amber 
Red 
Blew 
Moroccow 
Violer - 
Fardigon 
Black and White 
Matchleſs 
Muſlel 
Black 
White 
Red 


The great Turky 
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Turky 

Amber 

Pruneola 

White and Black 
Date red and white 
Bona Magna, 


| Or Spaniſh Plum 


Imperial 

Verdocha 

Hungarian 

Green-Oſterly 

Orange 

Marble-plum 

Pear-plums 

Black 

White 

Peſcod 2 or 3 ſorts 

Bulin 

Damaſcens 2 or 3ſorts 

Queen- Mother 

Cofferers 

Prune-damſon 

Padrigon, or Damas- 
kens 

Demie 

Kings 

Queens | 

Chriſtian, or Nutmeg 

White-bully's 

Damfon 


Le Names of ſevexal 
| ſorts of Apricocks. 


YU hg Alger, or Ci- -| 


vet 
Maſculine 
Orange 
Roman 
Ordinary 


_|[Rumbullion ; 
|Smirnd' 


1 
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1 The Names of aivers 


ſorts of Nettarins, 
Awny 
Painted 
Murry 
Roman-red - 
Baitard-red 
Scarlet 


1 Ruſler 


Green two-ſorts 
Yellow comes clean 
from the ſtone 
Garles Nectorin 
White N ectorin 


The Names of divers 
ſorts of Peaches. 
Erſian 
Murellow | 
Nutmeg both white - 
and red 
Purple 
Modena 
Orleance 
Savoy 
Navarr 
Magdalen 
Alburge 
Newington 
Bellows or Bellis 
Musk Violet,or Violet 
Muſcate 


| Princes © 


Superintendent, it 
parts and is red at 
the ſtone 


Bell-cheveries* 


- 
- 


Peach" peccant excel 
lent 


Depo 


g0. 
De | | 
White-mooſier | | 
Bloody-monſicr 
Black-peach 
Grand-Carnation 
Portingale 
Golting 

Roman 

Slane 

Hollmans 
Virona 
Coleraine 
Arundel | A 
Malecotone -.  - -- 
Deroy 
Double-bloſſont - 
Iſland-man 
Queens 
Grand-Duke 
Brignal , 


Grapes. 
Rle-nce 
Allegant 
White- muſcadine 
Red-muſcadine ..0 
— py ts : | 
Black Curan - grape 
without ſtoges. _ -,1 
Whice Curan-grape 
Blew Frontignate, or 
Mutcate ..;.-: ;7 
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Fig of Marcelles Queenings 
The little yellow White 
The tawny fig Red 
Baſtard 
Apples. Genetings 
Tppins Marger-apple 


| 1 Great-go!ding 'Famguſtion 


Small-goldinig vr bay- |/Pome-waier 


ford D 


Kentiſh 
Kirten 
Ruſſet 
Green 


Whire Preſerving Bel- 


. lebone | 
Holland or Dutch 
Musk 

Carmel 

Roman 


| Carlile 


[talian * 

French 
Winter-laſting 
Summer-pippin 
Bi2ck-pippin 
Renets 


| Golding 


Liacolnſhire 
Ruſlet - 
Ken iſh-ren 
Ruſſecings 
Govldings 
Blandring - 


White Frontignate,oz: 
Rayſoh ve | 

yfon- grape 
Grea-buclate 


Figs. 


Lew- ſpaniſh., - ;r, - 
| Great-blew, : 


Vear 


Red-ruſlet 


Harm: ruſfct 


- | Harvie 


Royal-pearmain 
Winter 


|'Summer-pearmaig, -- 


White 


Royal-apple. 
{t fs ; 


kn 


"TRed- 


_ 


 Marygold-ſtoken 


Winter-ſtoken 
Sage-apple 
Roſe-apple 
Flower of Kent 
Winter braudin 


-[Davy-apple 


Davy-gentile 

Old wife : 
Gaunt- apple 
French-bovillion 
Kentiſh-codling 


.|Henretta- Marya 


Kitchen-apple 
Gilly-flower 
Powel-apple 
Pigs-fnout 


 1Rich-pomorom 


White-Coftard Gray 
Coſtard 
B'ack-apple 
Pome-paris 

Rybon 

Hubard 

Violet 


Sir Michael Stanuys% * 


apple 
Pome-ray 
C::tten-apple 
Seek no Father 


.: | Angels-bir 


Mrs. Clent*s-apple 


| Boulgon-greening 


Dutch 
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Dutch Cap-apple 
John-apple 
Orange-app-C 
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Cider-apple 
Elliot-apple 
Gener-moyle 
Red-ſtreak 
Red-reed-ſtreek 


Pears. 
Rimatin , or Pri» 
mitive Pear 

Farly-chiſel 
Brunſwick 
Carval 
Geneting- pear 
Green- chiſel 
Marget 
Pear-twice 
Sand- pear 
Okenbury, or Green- 

windſor 
Windſor 
Sliper 
Ruſſet-katherine 
Yellow-katherine 
King-katherine 
Winter-katherine 
Burgamots 
The Oringe 
Summer 
Winter 
Hamdens 
Burgamot-debuga 
Soveraign-pear 
Summer-boncretien - 
Winter-boncrecien 


— Yellow-boncretien 


W iater-windſor + 
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Bura-de-roy | Winter-mnsk 
Great-bura Sweet-william . 
Gray-bura Violet 
Double-headed :;:'; (40r din 

Dionere | Biſhops-tongues 
Nouhle-bloſſom- - -|Ruſſet-poperia 
Mater-John }Green-poperin 
Lewis Great-poperin ' 
Biſhops-cenſer . Blzck-pear of Worce- 
Pound-pear 7 RE. 
Cheſter Sherbone-pear 
Wiater-musk Cornie-pear 
Portingale Mrs. Clint*s-pear 
Diego Colleraſhaw 

Doves Amadat 

Malbone Deadman-pear 
Colyale Mullibuſh-pear 
Greenfield Dighy 
Wiater-greenfield | Mompelier, a great 
Slipper-pear Winter-pear 
Norwich .Barelaad 

Pigs-tale Burning-pear 
Coker Gilly-flower 
Kings-pear : Lyſumber 
Queens-pear Longevel 
Liquor-bit Garrets 

Grifford Winter-haſting 
White-robert Half-ſpaun 

| Swallow-pear Bell | 
Roſalent Pettworth . 
Ladies-buttock Purgin 
Sugar Bell- >one 
None-ſuch | Qrince 

Empcrors Monficur- John 
Painted-pear RotÞ--pear 
French-warden | Quizces | « 
{Spaniſh-warden . | Appic-portingals | 
Engliſh-warden Pear-portingale 
Great-red-warden | Barbury 
earkinſon*s-warden 


| Engliſh 


Of. 
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Of che .Ordering of the 


KITCHIN GARDEN. 


And firſt of the Sowing of Peaſe. 


Ake notice, that the earlieſt forts arg for the moſt part as 

" hardy, if not more bardy, than the moſt ordinary Field 

Peaſe ; they are ſown after the manner of Fie}4-Peaſe, 

or which is moſt ſuitable to our purpoſe, having only 

a deſign of laying down rules or direCtions proper to Gardening 
you are to Dig your ground, or if it be much, and lie convenient, 
you may Plough it very well and Harrow it, and then you may, as 
ſome do, with a kind ofa Plough calPd a Drill, (as I think) and one 
Horſe to.draw it, make ſeveral trenches or gutters about a foot and 
a half aſunder, or leſs if the ground be not very rich, and about three 
inches deep, in the which you may ſow your Peaſe, covering them 
with a Rake. 1ſuppoſe a quart = Sans white Peaſe may ſow a- 
bout a Pole of ground, or if you ſow Peaſe in ſome ſmall quantity, as 
in a private. Garden, it will be your beſt and handſomeſt way to 
rangealine or two, and with the co:ner of a Howe to make your 
trails or gutters about ſuch a diſtance as aforeſaid ; the reaſon of 
This order is that you may the better go between them to gather 
your Peaſe without treading on them ; alſo you may, obſerving this 
order, go between and cut upthe Weeds, and mould up your Peaſe 
with a Howe as occaſion ſerves ; you are to be careful that you cover 
your Peaſe very well, and avoid ſcattering of any beſides, leſt it oc- 
caſion the Mice to ſearch farther, and meet with your Peaſe; know 
alſo that you are to ſow your Peaſe ſomething thicker, when they 
are to undergo the hazards of a Winter. then you need when you 
ſow them in the Spring. After the ſame faſhion you are to ſow | 
Rouncefal Peaſe, bur a great deal thinner, and the ſpaces wider, by 
caule 


- 
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cauſe they grow a great deal larger, eſpecially the great Maple ; al- 
ſo they mult be well ſtuck with ſticks of a good lengrh, eſpecially if 
the ground be very good, or that they grow under or near high 
Trees or Hedges, which will cauſe them to run up the higher ; two 

rows of ſticks may ſerve fax three rows of Peaſe, incline the heads 

of your ſticks inward towards one another, that you may the better 

paſs amongſt them if they be not ſtuck well they will not bear ſo 

well, and will be apt to rot, eſpecially if che Weather ſhould prove 

very moiſt when they are well grown, and indeed other ſorts of Peaſe, 

if ſown on very rich ground, or in cloſe places amongſt Trees, ought 

to be ſtuck ; teke notice that indifferent thin ſowing and good ſtic- 

king are very n2ceſſary means to have good Crops of Peaſe, in ſuch 

Situacions, {oine obſerve in ſmall Garden-ground, to ſet the Rounce- 

fal Peaſe about three or four inches aſuader, making three rows 

on a yard-wide bed, and ſtick them well, and if you ſer or ſow your 

Peaſe ſomething too thick, then you may (when the. danger of miſ- 

carriage by hard Weather, &c. is paſt) take up what you thiik will. 
be too many to ſtand in that place, and ſet them in ſome other, and 

they will doas well as thoſe that 'remain unremoved, only Water 

them art their firſt planting; take notice that thoſe Peaſe you ſow ve- 

ry early, require a pretty warm Situation, and rather dry than 

moiſt ; alſo forget not after they are about three or four inches high, 

to dab up the. mould a lictle to your Peaſe on each ſide of them with 

a Howe, cutting up the Weeds likewiſe, if any be amongſt them. 

Know alſo, that it is not convenient to beſtow either dung or ſoil 

on your Peaſe-ground, except it be very poor, not only in reſpe& 

' of your Peaſe, which will ripen ſooneſt on-an indifferent midling 

ground, but in regard of the Crop of Turneps which you may have 

after your Peaſe are ripe and gone, which are beſt and ſweeteſt 

when they grow on a ground not very rich or forc*t with dung. The 

Seaſon to ſow your Peaſe, is about -{lhallontide, either a litttle be- 

fore or. alittle after for the forwardeſt. And likewiſe from Febru- 

ary, until the end of Apr:l, ſometimes in May, if of a very quick 
kind, as Hot-ſpurs or the like, the which ſorts being ſown in the 

Spring on an indifferent ground, I mean not too rich, nor very poor, 

may bring Peaſcods fir to gather in eight or nine Weeks, if exceſs of 
wet hinder not, or the ground is not of a cold or wet nature. 

Bzans are to be ſet about a foot or ſumewhat more aſunder every 
way, eſpecially if the ground berich, or much over-ſhadowed with 
Trees or high Hedges, or they may be ſown or ſet in the form as 
Pealc in trails or gutters, allowing about a foar and a half between 

| each- 
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each row.and ſetting your Beans abour half a foot aſunder; be care- 
ful to cover them well. leſt the Mice diſappoint yon of parr of your 
Crop; be careful ro keep your groutic clean from Weeds amongſt 
your Beans witha good ſharp Howezas oft as occaſion requires. Some 
top their Beans whilſt they are very young as about halt a foot high, 
the which may occaſion them to branch.the better, and fo yield the 
more profit ; but where this good Husbandry is uſed, your Beans 
muſt :0r be ſet too thick or near together. Ochers do not top their 
Beans until they be about two foot high or more, to the cnd their 
Beans may ripen the better together, that ſo they may have their 
Crop off in good time, that they may ſow their ground with Tur- 
Neps; others ſo ſoon as they have the chiefeſt of their Crop off, do 
cut their Bean-ſtalks within a lictle of the ground, which often oc- 
caſjons 4 new Crop from the ſame Beans. The Seaſon for ſetting 
Beans, is from 4lhallandtide tothe end of ſay, but moſt common- 
ly in February and March inprivate Gardens ; there is but few ſcts 
in December and February, except the Weather be very mild. 


' Of the Sowing of Parſnips and Carrots, &Cc. 

Irſt, you are to take care, that your ground be competently rich 

or hearty for the purpoſe, if not to beſtow ſome dung or ſoil 
thereon, that ſo you may not dig and ſow to no purpoſe; if your 
ground be of a ſtiff or cloungy nature, it will be your beſt way to 
trench it at leaſt a ſpit, a paring and a ſhovelling z fo likewiſe if it 
be weedy and ſowre, and in your trenching to lay your ground in 
ridges, It will meilow and ſweeten the better. The order or man=- 
- mer is, firſt to make a trench (where you are to begin to dig) about 
two foot wide or more, and of what length you think fit, and ſo to 
obſerve a conſtant order both for breadth and depth,and then where 
the next trench is to be, firſt pare in the Weeds or upper part of the 
ground only the bredth your trench is to be, and fling it into the 
bottom of your firſt trench, and then dig and turn your ſpits, filling 
up your former trench, and after ſhovel up the crums, and lay them 
on the top, and ſo continue a conſtant order until you have trenchd 
what you will ; if you ſee cauſe, and your ground will bear it, you 
may dig your ground two ſpits deep, and then in the ſpring, when 
you are to ſow your ground, you are to levcl it, di;ging it about 
halfa ſpit deep or leſs, rather than turn up any Weeds, &c. Some 
do only dig their ground in the Winter but ſingle ſpit, aud then 
when they. ſtir it in the Spring to ſow, they are apt to turn the 
Weeds or top of their ground up again, which cauſeth the Weeds 
to 
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to multiply and ſpring up before their Crop ; but if your ground be 
m<llow and for ordinary uſes, you may only pare the Weeds clean, 
and ſo let it reſt until the Spring, and then dig it when you are-to 
ſow it, oply if need require you may ſpread your dung on it, and let 
ic lie all the Winter; but they that have much ground to dig and 
ſow,find a great convenience in trenching and making as much ground 
ready againſt the ſpring as may be, beſides the benefit of mellowing 
and ſweetning it. Another thing.I would have you take notice of, 
and that is that you do not ſow one ſort of Crop too often upon one 
and the ſame piece of ground, but ſow it with changeable Crops, 
eſpecially Parſnips and Carrots, the which being ſown too often 
without change, will be apt to Canker, rot, or. be very apt, to be 
Worm-eaten, although the ground be maintained very rich. I do 
not. ſpcak this of the great-garden grounds in or near London, where 
their grounds are ina manner made new and freſh once in two or 
three Years, by dung and ſoil and good trenching ; ſo that their 
ground is as it were new and freſh for one and the ſame kind of 
Crops every Year. Again, ifthe ground be Green- ſwoard ground 
your care muſt be to take but thin ſpits, and cut or break ic well, e{- 
pecially if you intend it for roots the ſame Year, of you may obſerve 
a kind oftrenching, by paring the ſwoard into the trench, and ſo. 
digging your ground in order with thin ſpits; if ic be of a ſtiff na- 
ture, it will be your beſt way to let it have the benefit of the Win- 
ter Froſt to mellow or ſweeten it, and then ic will likewiſe work the 
better when you come to ſow it ; you are to conſider of what nature 
and cemper gronndis, for there are ſome ſorts that are of a kind of 
ſtiffor cloungy nature, and will not fall ſmooth and handſom under 
the Rake, except it hath lain three or four days after the digging, 
for ſuch grounu you muſt defer your ſowing until you find your 
ground will rake. And ſo on the contrary, ſome grounds will bake 
and lie ruff, if they be not ſown quickly afier it isdigged ; bnt in all 
grounds it is beſt ro ſow, rather in airy time, than in a moiſt, if it 
be raked or trod in 2 wet time, they will be apt to bake or bjnd, ſo 
as your S$-ed cannc: get out of the ground : the manner of ſowing 
your Parſuips, Carrots or Onions is, having prepared your ground, 
you are if it he to be ſown in great quarters, and not trod into beds, 
firſt with a Howe, or any other convenient thing, to mark or trace 
It out into ſcveral flips or ſpaces, of ſuch a bredth as you think fit 
for your ſowing, whether brand-caſt or otherwiſe; your traces are 
a rule to you, that you may ſow your ground in order and miſs none 
' Neither ſow any twice, Which is apt to be doneiwhen ane ſows by 
2. gueſs. 
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gueſs. Sow your Secd as equal as you can, but be careful you do 
not ſow too thick, bur yet better a little roo thick than too thin, 
for you may help coo thick when you cannot add where any is want- 
ing: an then you are to rake it only ſoas to cover your Seed, the 
which twice in a place may be ſufficienc, that is, once from you, and 
lightly back again in the jame place; but if you do beſtow more 
raking,you aretodo it fo lightly as not to uncover your Seed again 
but if your ground beſandy, or otiter very light ground, It will not 
he your worlt way to tread IC all over, leaving a very little diſtance 
berweenevery footing, and by ſo doing, you may both cover your 
Seed better, and make your work the handſomer; they -that ſow a 
great deal, may in the ſtead of raking it by hand, harrow in their 

zed ; bur if you love to ſee your work lie very level and ſmooth, be 
careful to level well before you ſovy, leſt by endeavouring to bring 
that to paſs afterwards, you rake your Seeds in heaps. You are in 
caſe your ground be of a ciungy or ſtiffnature,to break the clods with 
more labour and diligence, leſt if ir lie over ruff, you bury your 
Seed, or be more troubled to rake your ground when it is ſown; 
they that have but a lictle ro fow, and if 1t be of ſuch a nature as it 
will not rake,they muſt cover theirSced by ſpitling it in with aSpade; 
it is likewiſe a ſure and good way to ſpittle in Seed where the ground 
is very light and apt to fall ſmooth, for by ſpicling you may be ſure 
tocover your Seed well, and thereby ſave a Week or a Fortnights 
growth, incaſe adry Seaſon ſhould happen upon the ſowing of your 
Seed. You may mix a little Lertice-ſeed with your Parſnip or Car- 
rot ſeed ; take heed you do not put in too much, leſt you do ſpoil 
your Roots, for they will hinder very much if over-many ; or you 
may put a few Carrot-ſeed amongſt your Parſnips, and ſo on the 
contrary. Alſo if your ground be very rich, you may ſprinkle a few 
Radiſh- ſeed amongſt your Roocs. | ; 

TheSeaſon for ſowing your Parſnips is eitherinFebruary or March, 
for it is a very hardy Seed, but yet would not be ſown later than 
March, for it doth lie a pretty while in the ground before'it ſpring : 
I have known ſome ſow Parſnips in the beginning of November, and 
ſometimes in Otober, and do very well z bu. from Febraary to mid- 
March js a very ſure and good Seaſon. 

Carrots may be ſown from February to the end of April, but if you 
begin in February, the ground ought not to be of a cold or wet con- 
ſtitution, the middle of Adarch is a very ſureand good Seaſon. The 
next thing to be conſidered is that after your Roots are come up 
about two or three inches above ground, defer not to weed _— if 

- ſooner 
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ſooner the better ; for if they ſhould be much over-grown and ſtunt- 
ed for want of timely weeding or ſizing, they witl never amount co 
that profit or goodneſs which otherwiſe they might have done by 
timely and good Husvandry ; withia a ſhorc time afcer they are 
weeded, before they {morher one another, you are to ſize them, by 
plucking up, or which is better, by the uſe ofa ſharp Howe to cut. 
up, leaving none nearer than a good ſpan aſunder or thereabout,and 
by performing this Husbandry pretty timely, both your labour will 
be Jeſs, and your profit more; if your groun4 be very rich, you are 
to give the more diſtance, becauſe the tops or blades will be ſo rank 
that they wili much hinder one another in chriving in the roots, 

Ozxions may be ſown either in February, March or April, for to 
dry, tobe ſpentall the Winter after, but to uſe green in Sallets, &c. 
you may ſow from Aprit to the end of Auguſt. Let them be timely 
weeded, andlikewife ized, by pulling them up where they grow too 
thick, that they may be abour three Fingers or near a Hand breadth 
zſunder, if you deſire to have your Onions great,which they will be, 
if the ground be good, and timely thinned as aforeſaid. You may 
ſow a few Leek-ſceds amongſt them,if you deſire to have them great z 
and then if you deſire to improve them farther, you may take them 
up, and lay them pretty deep, and according to their depth, they 
will white and grow larger ifthe ground be rich ; you may lay them 
when your Onions are ripe or ſomewhat afcer, you may if you will 
ſcatter a few Parſnip, Carrot, or Radiſh Seeds amongſt your. Oni- 
ons; they will be great, and a few will do no hurt or hindrance to 
your Onions. You may obſerve the ſame order for ſowing Onions, 
as of other Roots, either on beds or larger pieces of ground, either 
ſpicled in, or trod and raked. 


; Of Turnips and their Ordering, 

T Hey are uſually ſown on the ſame ground where forward Peaſe 
or Beans grew, they ſpend ſweeteſt being ſown on an indiffe= - 

rent midling ground, for being ſown either too early, or on ground 
very rich, they ſpend either ſtrong or bitter, and many of them a1e 
apt torot ; they prove very good, . being ſown on a fallow iatend«d 
for Barley, ©c. The beſt Seaſons to ſow them in, is from the bc= 
ginning or middle of 7«ne, to the middle of Fuly, it is not very ſure 
to ſow later ; they are likewiſe ſown in March, April, and May, 
for forward ſpending ; but as they are ofc ſubje& to miſcarry, being 
ſown ſo early, ſo on the other hand they ſeldom ſpend very well, or 
if they do, they laſt good but a little —_ 3 It isa uſual thing to ſow 
| twice 
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twice or thrice ſome Years before they take, by reaſon of a ſmall Bug 
called the Garden: flea, and there is no remedy but patience and 
ſowing again. The order of ſowing is, if you Plough your ground 
for them, you are to harrow it once in a place before you ſow, and 
then harrow it once or twice in a place, as need requires, to 
make it lie fine and ſmooth; it will be the eaſter and better to Howe 
when the Turneps come up. They are ſown either Brand-caſt or 
otherwiſe ; the quantity of Seed which may ſerve an Acre of ground, 
is a Pound and an half, hut with moſt three Pound is ſown upon an 
Acre, They are to be ſized as other Roots, rather wider aſunder - 
tit2n leſs, about eight or nine inches is a good convenient ſcantling ; 
it is the Seaſon of the Year or the difference ofground, which makes 
the differenceeitherin goodneſs or badneſs of Iurneps ; for asI ſaid, 
the too early ſowing cauſeth them to ſpend ſtrong or ſticky, ſo like- 
wiſe their being ſown in ground too rich, will make them ſpend very 
ſtrong, and many, both too early ſown, and on too rich a ground, 
will cauſe many of them to run down like Rapes, whereas the ſame 
ſort of Seed ſown ſeaſonably on an indifferent midling ground, they 
will both ſpend ſweet,and keep to their kind; as to the ſhape, there 
are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps, and all good, but the red ſided is ge- 
nerally moſt accounted, for the ſweeteſt and belt to ſow early ; but 
the yellow Turnep ſpends drieſt and firmeſt ; the long is the moſt 
watry, buta good ſweet Root; there are other good ſorts, but ler 
this be ſufficient for the ordering of Turneps, &c. 


Of Radiſhes and their Ordering. 

Ly, JT Hoſo deſireth to have Radiſhes g6od and bet imes,muſt make 

his ground very good, otherwiſe they will be Worm-eaten, 
and run up to Seed, and never be fit toeat. The order of preparing 
the ground, is as followeth z firſt, if you deſire to begin very time- 
ly, as in Fanuary and beginning of Febrxary, you are to make choice 
- of a warm Situated place, and then to provide a pretty quantity of 
green or new Stable dung and litter together, according to the quan- 
tity of ground you intend to ſow ; for if it be for the uſe of a private 
Family, a little bed at a time will be ſufficient, for they that deſire 
to have them all the Spring and Summer, muſt be ſowing every 
Fortnight according to their ſpending : being provided as aforeſaid, 
yon are to trench in your duvg in ſome pretty quantity, and in ſuch 
order, that,the dung of one trench may touch the dung of the next, 
that your ground may be Husbandedevery where alike; as for the 


depth, you may uſe your diſcretion, and as your ground will _ 
' for 
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for if your dung be covered but halfa foot thick with mould, .it may 
be ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but if you will not be at the coſt of 
trenching, good digging may ſerve, laying your groundin good or- 
der, and breaking the ciods as occaſion requires; and if you cannor 
get new Stable-dung, which is beſt for this purpoſe, then any old 
Straw, or old caſt Hay, or any other dung you can get, yet the 
lighteſt is beſt for trenching, and the rotteneſt to dig in an ordina- 
ry way, bur if your ground be not very good at preſent for your 
purpoſe, your beſt and ſureſt way is, after you have trenct'd or dig- 
ged it, to ſcatter ſome very rotten dung converted to mould, or the 
bottom of a Wood-ſtack, or ſome Lime-rubbiſh of old Walls, well 
cleanſed from Bricks, or the like, whereby your ground will be fit 
for the aforeſaid purpoſe, -or any the like ; your ground being made 
ready as aforeſaid, and the Seaſon come, you are .to ſow your Seed 
pretty thick, either on beds or larger quarters, if on beds or bor- 
ders, your belt way is to ſpittle it in, turning your hand in the work- 
ing, fo as to cover your Seed, and then to ſmooth it over either 
with a Rake, or the back of your Spade; but if you ſow greater 
quantities, then you are, as I formerly ſaid of Carrots, to tread in 
your Seed, a8 then lightly to Rike ir over y be careful ro ſow and 
tread your ground in a dry day leſt it bind. 

When your Radiſhes are come up, and the danger of miſcarriage 
by hard Weather and the Birds be paſt, you are to cull or thin them, 
that they may ſtand about three Fingers bredth aſunder or therea- 
bout, which may be ſufficient for the more forward ſowings ; but 
for the more later ſowings, they muſt have more diſtance, becauſe 
the tops or leaves will grow more rank and large, and will cauſe them 
to neck for Seed before they are come to any convenient ſize for uſe; 
ſo likewiſe if your later ſowings are near Hedges, or the like, they 
will be apt to run upand neck before they are good for any thing, 
therefore let them have the more diſtance given them, 

Take notice, that the more early ſowings do commonly take bet- 
ter than the middling, I mean, of March or April, becauſe then the 
Sun begins to have ſome power, and the ground js apt to be dryer ; 
but the chief reaſon is, then the Garden-fly is very brief, which will 
deſtroyor ſtunt them without often watering,and ſo more and more, 
till May be paſt, except the Weather prevent ; ' but in caſe of dry 
Weather, you mnſt ply your Radiſhes with Water, and in ſo doing, 
your Radiſhes will get ſtrength, and be out of the danger of the fly 
' quickly ; alſo your care mult be to keep the Chaffinches from your 
Radiſhes, chiefly at the firſt ſpringing _ of the ground, for go 

2 will 
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will pull them vp, and eat only the two firſt leaves that peep, where- 
by you may quickly loſe your Crop of Radiſhes; for prevention you 
are to ſhoot ſome of thoſe kind of Birds, and pull them, and ſcatter 
their Heads and Feathers all about where you ſow your Seed, and ſo 
long as they keep freſh,thoſeBirds will not touble you, but be ſure to 
ſtrew newFeathers as you ſee occaſion;until yourCrop be well come 
up, and the leaves ſpread, and then they will not meddle with them 
you may if you will, and if your ground be ſufficient, have a Crop 
of Carrots or Parſnips on the ſame ground amongſt your Radiſhes, 
bur then you muſt be ſureto cull them betimes, and give them the 
better diſtance ; as alſo to draw them off as ſoon as they are ready, 
leſt you ſpoil your other Crop: Take notice, that although I ſaid, 
ſpeaking of the preparing of your ground, that halfa foot thickneſs 
of mould might be ſufficient above the dung for Radiſhes, yet if you 
intend a Crop of Parſnips or Carrots amongſt them, then it is beit to 
allow an ordinary ſpit deep of mould ahove your trench dung if it be 
very new ; the Seaſon for ſowing is,as I ſaid,fromTaruaryuntilSep- 
zember, if any deſire to have them ſo late ; but it is only the black 
Radiſh thar is ſown ſolate;and only of ſome few for Autumn or Win- 
ter ſpending: Take notice, that Radiſhes ſown after the midit of 
Fune, do not run up to Seedas the forwards ſowings do. 

Letticeis very hardy, and may be ſown as early and as late as Ra- 
diſhes, cither on Heads alone, or thinly ſcattered amongſt other 
things, as Beans, Carrots ; and if you deſire to have ſome Cabbage, 
they muſt be ſown thin, or quickly to cull them a good diſtance a- 
ſunder, and in ſo doing, you may have your deſire if your kind be 
Tight forthe purpoſe; they that love them, muſt ſow them often, be- 
cauſe the firſt ſowings will ſoon run up to Seed. 

Spinage is ſown both early andlate, and is very hardy ; they that 
deſire to have it all the Summer for their uſe, mult ſow it very often 
for it quickly runs up to Seed in the Spring and Summer Months; if 
you would have it grow very large, then your beſt way is to ſow it 
very thin, or ſtray amongſt other convenient Crops, where it may 
not ſpoil other things, or on beds alone, or trails on the Hedges of 
other beds: It is uſually ſown about Fames-tide or Bartholomew-ride, 
to uſe in the Winter or Spring, and uſually doth not run up to Seed 
ſo ſoon as that which is ſown early in tiie Spring. 

Garden Creſſes and Charvil are ſown very often in the Spring and 
Summer Months, to uſe together asa very acceptable Sallet to many ; 
alſo Charvil is ſown about James -tideor Zarthilomew, touſein the 
Spring», and of ſome it is ſown oft on hot beds to uſe in the "—_ 

UN 
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CornSallet is ſown about 7ames-ride or ſooner,to uſe in the Spring 

Chiefly. 

tn Chervil, the Secd is beſt ſet or ſown as ſoon as it is ripe,bur 
if ſown in the Spring, it may chance to lie in the ground until the 
Spring following. : Be ; 

Purſlane is ſown in April or May, it is ſomething tender ; they 
that would have it betimes, muſtmake a hot bed for it, afterthe 
manner ofa Cowcumber-bed, or ſow-it on a Cowcumber-bed after 
the Cowcumbers are planted out, 'it loves a pretty deal of Water in 
dry Weather; if you would have it grow great for to pickle, you 
muſt draw it up when it is about two or three inches high, and pick 
it out pretty thin in good ground, keeping it moiſt, eſp-cially ar firſt 
planting out, many times it will be as forward to cut for uſe, being 
{own about the end of Apr:!, or beginning of May, as that which 
is:ſown in mid-March without a hot bed, if it be helpt with often 
watering, in caſe of dry Weather. | | 

Aliſanders are ſown about Af:dſummer or later, to be ſpent in the 
Spring z chicfly in Lent, as ſoon as the Seed is ripe, is a ſure and 
good time, ſow them in any by-place, although it be ſomething 
ſhady. | 

Red Beets are fown in the Spring, either ſtray 2mongſt your O- 
nions, or other Roots, or the Seed prickt out on Beds pretty thin, 
that they may be great to uſe for Sallets, or to garniſh Diſhes : And 

Skerrets require a rich ground, inclining rather to moiſture than' 
drought ; they are ſown of Seed very thin amongſt other things in 
February or March ; but the ſureſt way in ordinary grounds, is to 
ſet them of flips, being parted as fingle as may be, and ſet on the 
edges of your Onion-beds, or about half a foot or more, which is 
beſt, aſunder on beds by themſelves in ground that is good, for then 
they will be fit for uſe the Winter and Lent following ; if they be- 
ſet too thick, or above one flip in a place, they will ſtarve one ano- 
ther; they are apt to Canker, and therefore require freſh and well 
ſeaſoned ground by Winter Husbandry. Scorzonera,or Vipers graſs z 
the roots are uſed by ſome. as Skerretsor Parſnips, they are encrea- 
{ed either by ſowing the Seeds, or by parting and ſetting the tops 
of the roots when the roots are taken up for uſe ; alſo the roots be- 
ing cut or broken'into ſeveral pieces and ſet in goodground,not over 
dry, will in ſhort time yield conſiderable encreaſe; about 8 or 9g: 
inches aſunder is a convenient diſtance : They are held to be very 
cordial and excellent in Fevers, as I have had experience thereof ſe- 
yeral times; the Spring is the beſt Seaſon,yet I have ſet of them moſt 
times in the Year with good ſucccls. Hoitſe- 
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Horſe-radiſh is increaſed by ſerting the upper part or tops of the 
root, and by ſprouts ſpreading from the elder roots, alſo by pieces 
of roots left in the ground accidentally, or purpoſely cut or broken 
off for that purpoſe ;, they have a large Seaſon, even from one end 
of the Year to the other ; chiefly the Spring, the better the ground, 
the ſpeedier will your profit be. 

Tarragon is encreaſed by ſetting the tops or ſlips, but beſt and 
ſooneſt by ſprouts that run from the roots, which ir doth yield in- 
\\ differefit plentiful if the ground be good ;; if the tops or ſtalks be cur 
= | down.towards the Winter, and a little rotten dung laid on it, it will 
if cauſe it to ſpring the luſtier and better in the Spring, when it is 

chiefly in uſe either of it ſe}f,wiih Oil,or amongſt other Sallet-herbs: 
The Seaſon is the Spring, if you ſet it of tops or branches, keep ic 
moiſt until it hath taken root. 
French or _ Beans may be ſct any time, from the beginnittg 
of April, to the middle of May; they are ſomething tender, there- 
fore they that would ſow them to have them with the firſt, are to 
ſow them on a prettywarm bed,or ſo as you may defend them in caſe 
of cold, or cold wet Weather; and when the Weather is pretty 
mild they may plant them out in ranges or rows,about ſeven or eight 
J z inches or leſs aſunder, and about fifreen plant-inches between each 
"row, and to water them at firſt planting ; they are very apt to grow 
if the Weather be warm, and when they are well taken, you may 
ſtick them with pretty tall ſticks if the ground be very good, two 
rows of ſticks to three rows of Beans, or/you may ſtick a few ſhort- 
er ſticks in the middle row ; if youlove ſuch kinds of Fruit as this, 
then it will be a very good way to provide your ſelf of that ſort of 
Peaſe called 
Sugar Peaſe, which is to be dreſt and eaten after the ſame manner 
\ as French Beans, and may be ſown earlier, and be fic to ſpend before 
the French Beans are ready; you may ſow them inFebruary or March, 
and Rick them as French Beans : Both theſe and French Beans being 
gathered young, ſpend the ſweeter and better. 

The gray kind 1 take to be the beR. 

White or curled Endive, if it be ſown to Still, and that you may 
fave Seed of it, the Spring is the Seaſon 3 but if to white and uſe in 
Autumn and beginning of Winter for Sallet, asit is moſt common- 
ly, then your Seaſon is from the middle of Fe to the end of Fuly, 
not much later on good ground, and not very thick, that ſo it may 
grow the larger, and come on the quicker, and then as you have oc- 
caſion, Or as the Seaſon requires, you may white it apy of _ ways 

| . ollow- 
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following ; firſt dig or trench a piece of gruund, according to the 

aantity you deſire to white, and then by a line for order and hand-' 

omneſs, with ſuch a ſtick as we uſually ſer Beans, make holes, and 
having gathered the leaves of each Plant together in your Hand, ſer 
it upto the very top of the leaves, and by planting it pretty near 
together you will ſave ground, and the ſetting of one Plant will be 
the cloſing of the former, and ſave ſome labour, and by this means 
you may quickly have it for your uſe : Another way is,firſt ſow your 
Seed on a bed or ſtay amongſt other props, and when it is grown up 
about a handful high or leſs, you may Plant it in order on beds not 
too thick, but ſo as it may grow large, the ground muſt be very 
good for the purpoſe, and when the Seaſon draws near to uſe it, on 
a dry day, when your Plants are dry, you may gather the top of each 
Plant together, and tie them pretty cloſe with a piece of Baſs, and 
in a little time the inmoſt parc of your Plant will be white and criſp, 
and fit for nſe; theſe ways are ſure and good, if too much wet do 
not ſpoil and cauſe it to rot; ſome do white their Endive and other 
ſorts of Sallet of like uſe by laying them in Sand or Earth, either 
within or without Doors, ſome by covering their Herbs with dun 
or litter, which ified up firſt, will be ſomething better. By theſe 
means or ſuch like, divers ſorts of Herbs are or may be whirted, as 
Sellony or Smallage, ſweet Paiſley, Cardones, Succory, &c. where- 
by it is made more criſp and acceptable to many. 

Cabbages and Colwarts are ſown of Seed between Fames-tive and 
Bartbolomew-tide, alſo in February and March, but thoſe ſown abour 
FJames-tide are for the moſt part more ſure, and earlier in Cabba- 
ging ; but yet if your Seed be of the early kind, they will come to 
perfection very quick, although ſown in the Spring. The ordering 
o::them is, after they are come up about a handful high or leſs,(whe- 
ther they were ſown on beds together, or aſtray amongſt other 
Crops, as Turneps, or Michaclmas Onions as they are called) they 
are to be drawn up and ſet in ſome thinner order, either ſet or laid 
| wp, to the ſetting on of the leaves, in rows, about fix inches between 
each row, and about four or five inches aſunder, 'and fo 'to remain 
until the Spring, and then 1n February, March, Jpn or May, you 
may take them up. and plant them in ſome thinner order,where they 
may Cabbage; you muſt dung the ground pretty well where you 
plant them,cither on the edges of your quarters where you ſow your 
Carrots, or, which is ip my judgment better, in a quarter or piece 
of ground together by themſelves, about three foot aſunder or little 
leſs, and whea they are pretty well grown, and the —_ are 

Omse- 
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ſomewhat grown vp amongſt chem, you are with a Howe to cut up 
the Weeds, and draw them up round about-each Plant with your 
Howe, the which will be ſome advantage to your Cabbages as well 
as the ground, thoſe which are ſown in the Spring or riſing of the 
Year, are to be raiſed on a-hot bed, or amongſt your earlieſt ſown 
Sallet, otherwiſe they will not Cabbage to any good purpoſe, except 
they be of the Dutch or earlieft ſorts ; yet this advantage you will 
have. by your Summer Plants, they will continue green and ſound 
when your Winter Plants are periſhed and gone by theWinters Froſt, 
and their more forward growing to perfection; you are to-ſee to 
your Seed when it is coming up both the early and the later ſowings, 
otherwiſe you may loſe your labour and Seed, by thoſe ſm3ll Birds 
called Chaffinches, which will pull up and eat your Plants as ſoon as 
they peep out of the ground, and all that lieth uncovered of your 
Seed ; the way of prevention is, if you ſow on a bed, to cover it 
with ſome old Nets, which many uſe, orelſe to ſhoot, or by other 
means to get ſome of the aforeſaid Birds and ſcatrer che ground with 
their Feathers, the which I have found very cfteual ſo long as the 
Feathers kept any thing freſh; thus you are to do until your Plants 
are pretty gole, and then they will not meddle with them : Alſo you 
are, when the Butter-flies begin to be buſie, to view and overlook 
your Cabbages, and when you find any of their Spawn (which are 
divers ſmall yellow ſpecks) you are to rub them with your Thumb, 
and ſo prevent their miſchief: And this is much eaſier and leſs trou- 
bleſom, than when they are come to maturity, the which muſt be 
deſtroy?d, otherwiſe they will deſtroy your labours and your profic 
together; there is another, and a worſe miſchief incident to Cab- 
bages happening ſome Years that are dry, and in fome dry grounds, 
it is a ſmall Fly, which caſts her Spawn on Cabbages, and makes them 
look as it were mouldy, and where they do prevait much, it doth ſo 
Venom the Plant, that it even ſtifles them : It is very tedious to de- 

ſtroy them, bur yer taken in time, and diligently followed, they may 

be maſtered. Now for the ſaving of their Seed,it is after this manner, 

about Ofober or November, orafter, when Froſts begin to be fre- 

queat and of continuance; you are to take up the Cabbage you deſire 
to ſave for Seed (which ſhould be hard.and well grown, and it will be 

ſo much forwarder to break out for Seed when Seaſon ſerves ; yet 

ſometimes | have been forc?d to help forward by curting the Cabbage 
on the top witha croſs cut) and then if you will you may wrap an 

old Cloath, piece of Baſs-mat, or Straw about the root, and lay it 
in ſome Cellar or by- Room, or hang it up until the end of February, 
, Or 
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or beginning of March, and then to plantit in ſome temperate place 
not too hot and dry. (Some inſtead of houſing, do plant them in 
ſome convenient place pretty deep, and then cover them with earth 
until the Spring, and then uncover the tops of them ; ) you may 

lant it upto the ſetting on of the leaves,and let it reſt until it brings - 
orth its Seed. The ſtems of good Cabbages will bear as good Seed, 
as of a whole Cabbage, if you preſerve them from rotting until the 
Spring ; you mult have a care to keep your Cabbage ſtalks of Seed 
from breaking with the Wind, by bearing them up with ſtakes or 
poles faſt tied, 

Collilower-ſeed is likewiſe ſown at the ſame Seaſons as Cabbages, 
but for the moſt part on hot beds (alſo amongſt early Radifh, and 
betimes in the Spring,) the manner is to make a bed of good new 
dung and litter together, of whar length you think fit for the quan- 
tity of Seed you deſire to ſow, about a foot and a half thick may be 
ſufficient, or two foot ; if you begin very early, lay it in order, and 
tread it well, and cover your dung with about a Hand breadth deep 
of good mould, making proviſion to keep your mould from crumb- 
| ling or falling off the edges of your bed ; then you are to ſow your 
Seed not over thick, and covering it about an inch deep or leſs with 
fine mould, then you areto Arch your bed all over, that you may 
cover it the better from cold or wet Weather; you muſt upon all 
opportunities when the Air 1s temperate, uncover them, and harden 
them by degrees;and when your Plants are about two or three inches 
high, make another bed of leſs ſubſtance than your firſt, and be- 
of a fit temper, thatis, as warm as the bed from whence you are to 
plant, eſpecially if it be very early, youare to prick them out about 
three Fingers breadth aſunder or leſs, not forgetting to water them 
upon all occaſions as need requires; you are to ſhadow your Plants 
after new planting, In caſe of ſunny Weather, and ſo let them grow 
until they have got ſome convenient ſtrength, and fit to be planted 
where they may flower z the ground where you are to plant themy 
ought to be made rich with dung, and then in ſome handſom order 
about two foot aſunder or little more, you are to ſet your Plants; cut 
them from off your bed with mould about every Plant, andſoto 
plant them that the ground may be low about each Plant, after the 
faſhion of a Bole or Baſon, the better to hold Water, being poured 
to them, which they ought to have pretty plentiful in caſe of dry 
Weather ; ſeldom and flight watering will cauſe them to run to 
flower before they bave ſufficient ſtrength to bring forth a good or 
large flower ; if you ſow for Winter _ as about Fames-ride, or 
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a lictle afcer, you are to make a bed of an indifferent temper, and 
when your Plants are aboyt three inches high, you are to provide a 
pew bed in ſome convenient warmSituated ous of a good ſubſtance, 
the better to hold warmth a good while, laying a convenient coat 
of mould thereon 3 if your bed be made moſt of Straw indifferently 
mixed with dung, that it may rather he of a fine continued warmth 
than very hot, it will be the better, and then to prick out your Plants 
about two or three inches aſunder,according to the.largeneſs or ſmal- 
neſs of growth, and then to Arch your Bed with poles or hoops, 
and poles tied at length, that you may the better cover your Bed or 
Beds when extream weather comes as Froſts,Snow,or muchRain: It 
will not be your beſt way to cover your Plants except at the firſt 
planting, in cafe of hot Sun-ſhine Weather, only for two or three 
days until they have taken new root, and then only in the heat of 
the day, until extream Weather come in, and then you are care- 
fully to cover them, but yet to take all the opportunities you may to 
give them Air ; for you muſt know, the more they are covered the 
renderer they will be,and ſo the more apt to miſcarry in caſe of neg- 
Ie in extreamWeather : And thps you may be furniſhed withWin- 
ter Plants, whereby you may fave Seed if your kind be good, and be 
ſure to have good forward Colliflowers,if your ground be not want- 
ing in richneſs and convenient moiſture ; if when you Plant them at 
large, you do not cut them cff your bed with mould abont the root, 
they will be apt to ſtant, and then the Garden- fly will be apt to take 
them. and very much hinder them, without wateripg and ſhadow- 

ing of them for ſome time from the Sun, help them forward again. 
Hartichoaks are raiſed or increaſed chiefly by the flips of Plants, 
either in March, April,or ſometimes in May, according as the Win- 
ter or their Husbandry hath favoured them ; ſome do plant in Sep- 
zember, and with diligent covering in Winter may ſucceed ; but the 
ſure Seaſon is the riſing of the Year, the ordering of them is as fol- 
toweth : The ground whereon you plant your Hartichoaks ought to 
de very good, or at leaſt made ſo by trenching or digging in good. 
ſtore of dung, and then if you will you may ſow a Crop of Onions, 
Radiſh,or a ſprinkling. of Carrots,and a few of Lettice amongſt them 
the firſt Year, and having ſown your ground, you may range your 
- ine, and by it plant your Hartichoak ſlips about three foot aſunder 
retty deep.cloſing the ground to your Plant with your Heel on that 
Ede contrary to the Sun, that there may be a low place the better to 
hold the Water within compaſs, that ſo it may ſoak to the root, 
and not ſpread aboutzand in caſe theWather be. dry when-you Plant, 
. it 
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it will be a ſure and good way to lay a little Litter or other Straw 
thin and lightly upon each Plant, to keep off che heat of the Sun un- 
til they be rooted, and in fo doing, one watering will be better than 
two or three without it; and be fure that what Crop you ſow a- 
mongſt Hartichoaks, take the firſt opportunity ro Hasband it, that 
it may be drawn off as ſoon as poſlible may be, leſt you hinder your 
Hartichoaks : For you may have good Hartichoaks the firſt Year if 
your grqund be rich, and watering be not wanting in caſe of dry 
Weathet, and remember that ſo ſoon as your Choaks are come to 
perfectidp and fit for uſe,tocut them down cloſe to the ground, leaves 
and all, and by ſo doing, your Hartichoaks will gather flips and 
ſtrength before the Winter, and your Plants the tronger and for- 
warder in the Spring 3 alſo if you have any Crop amonglit your Har- 
tichoaks, it will have the more Air and liberty ro come to perfe- 
ion. 

Alſo about the end of Offober, ogin November, you are to trench 
up your ground amongſt your Hartichoaks, laying it up in ridges, 
ſo as every row of Plants orHartichoak Stocks may ſtand in the mid- 
dle of a ridge, for their better preſervation in the Wiater-ſeaſon, 
alſo laying dung ſome inevery trench, and withall having a care that 
you do not diſturb or prejudice the root of your Hartichoaks at thas 
time of the Year, leſt they ſhauld not ſufficiently recover to with- 

ſtand the injury of the following Winter ; but if this ſeem to be too 
much trouble or coſt, then you may open the ground a little about 
every Stock or Root , and lay in ſome dung roung about, and then 
rite up the mould about it, and take notice that/ the more light or 
ſtrawie your dung is, the better it preſerves your Stocks from the 
Froſt, although the other affords moſt vertye 2nd nouriſhment in the 
growing time of the Year : or you may do thus; firſt dig your Har- 
tichoak-plot all over, and cut off all the flagging leaves both on the 
cops and fides, and then lay a coat of dung all over amongſt your 
Hartichoaks, eſpecially about each Stock, and fo let it reſt until the 
Spring, and then in the Month of March, if they are any thing well 
recovered, or 1n April, you are todig over your Plot, keeping a good 
opea trench before you; and when you come to a Stock) to open the 
ground pretty deep about it, even ſo low as you may with your 
Thumb thruſt or force off all the ſlips from your Stock, excepting 
two or three of the ſtrongeſt, except you find them to be too for- 
ward for Fruit z'in ſuch a caſe one more weak or backward is better 
to be left; and then with the back of your Knife to rub or force off 
all the young Buds or ſlips, that ſo - the nouriſhment of the root 
2 may 
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may be imploy*d on your Principal bearers, and then cut of the 
flaging Leaves, and put in the Mold, clofing it well to your Plants 
or Stock, and ſo continue your digging and (lipping untill you have 
finiſhed ; and in.caſe any be dead or not thriving amongſt your 
Stock, then you may ſet a young Plant in its place, and if it ſo 
happen, as ſometimes it doth, that by reaſon of a very hard or ſharp 
Winter your Hartichoak ſtocks are fo weak, that there is no medling 
with them as to ſlipping, then you may begin betimes, and Sow a 
crop of either Parſ{gips, Carrots, or of Salleting, and when occa- 
ſion requires, give your crop as ſpeedy Husbandry and good diſtance 
as you may conveniently, and when your Hartichoaks begin to 
thrive, they may have all the advantage. that may be; and then 
with a thin ſlice or ſomething near to that ſhape, pretty narrow, 
without digging ; force or cut off all theunder-ſlips, maintaining 
only two or three of the ſtrongelt to bear fruit, and when your fruic 
is ready, take the firſt opportunity to cut it, together with the leaves 
cloſe to the ground, that fo your Stock as well as your Crop may get 
adyantagey alfo that your Head-fruit may be the fairer, you are 
when they begin to fruit, to look diligently between the leaves that 
grow on the ſtem, and where you find any = buds for fruit, be- 
ſides the Head or Principal fruit, you are to force it off, except 
you are minded to ſpare any of the more latter buds as a ſupply after 
ehe firſt is gone: And thefe direCtions are fuſficient for the Ordering 

of Hartichoaks, although ſomething more might be ſaid of them. 
—_ the Husbandry thereof is as followeth ; firſt provide 
your ſelf of ſome good Seed, what quantity you think fit, and then 
accordingly prepare a Bed being made very good or Rich, whereon 
you may low your Seed, covering it either by raking or ſpitling it 
in with your ſpade, you may ſow it about Aichaclmas time, as ſoon 
as it is ripe, firſt breaking and waſhing the Seed from the husks, 
which will ſwim and may be drained. from your Seed, then dry it 
and ſow it, but not too thick that your Plants may be the larger, 
and of a fit ſize to plant after one years growth,. or you may ſow it 
in Febrxary or March, but the earlier the better, for it will lie a 
pretty whHe beſore it ſpring up; if you ſow it at the riſing of the 
year, you may ſow it among a Crop of Onions or early Radifh, but 
| be ſuretopgive convenient diſtance to your _ keeping it likes 
wife clean from weeds, that your Plants be not ftarved or ſmother- 
ed, drawing your Radifh or Lettice from them as ſoon as they are 
fic for uſe, and then the next Spring after the ſowing, you may take 
it up and Plant it where you would have it grow to non, 
pO VIDg 
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having firſt made your ground very good by trenching ſtore of good 
dung,che which,if it be well husbanded by making a good bottom for 
it to grow on, it will laſt very good for many years, and will afford 
you very good Sparagus the third yearat fartheſt from the ſowing z 
or if you are not willing to loſe a year by ſowing Seed, then you may 
provide your ſelf of Plants of ſome Gardeners, but let them not ex- 
ceed two years growth, or three at. moſt; let the Situation be 
temperate , neither tov dry , nor over moiſt and cold, for then 
your Sparagus will be late before it Springz;i: ſprings faſteſt or quick- 
eſt in hot Sun-ſhine weather : be careful in the Husbandry of your 
ground, that you carcfully cleanſe it from all offenſive weeds, as 
Twich, Nettles, Dandelion or any other, eſpecially that like the for». 
mer are not uſually deſtroyed by ordinary weeding, otherwiſe they 
will be a perpetual trouble to you, beſides the robbing of your Spara- 

us of much of their nouriſhment ; alſo know, that a Pole of ground 
is the leaſt quantity you can Plant to have it worth your labour ; in- 
deed it is too little, for if you have not ſo much as to afford you an 
indifferent Meſs at acutting, thou muſt be at the trouble to keep 
them in a cool place till more be ready to cut;alſo you muſt be careful. 
to keep it continually cl:an from weeds; alſo in the cutting of your 
Sparagus, be careful that you cut not any bur what is fit to cut, and: 
avoid cutting within the ground, leſt in cutting one, you ſpoil two or 
three, which is ſoon done. 

Having made ready your ground by good trenching, tread out your 
Beds about three foot wide,and a foot and a half path between each 
bed, and then plant three rows of Plants on a bed, every Plant as 
much in length as in breadth, which will be near a foot aſunder; if- 
you Plant nearer, you cannot expect to have your Sparagus fo fair, 
but rather a hindering or ſtarving of each other; if you will 
draw offa quantity of mold offeachBc::d,and then lay and ſpread each 
Plant in order,and then cover yourPlants with the mold you take of; 
or inſtead of ſo going,you may bring 2 quanrtity of good mold and co- 
yer your Plant about two inches thick; cr you may with your Hand 
or a Trowel open the ground, and raiſing the middle of the hole a 
lictle,ſpread your plant, which you may eaſily and readily do if your 
plants be ſmall, but otherwiſe the other ways are better and more or- 
derly : Having planted your beds, you may if you will,ſow a ſmall / 
ſprinkling of Onions or other Sallcting for the firſt Year,or you may 
give your beds a ſmall coat of Dung as ſoon as you have planted it,ort 
you may forhear dunging until 2ichaelmafs or thereabout; as for the 
time of planting, I do moſt approve of the Spring, fromthe middle - © 
or 
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or end of February, to the end of April at fartheſt, although there 
bz ſome will plant at the latter Spring, even till Winter, but I have 
ofc ſeen thac their labours have not been anſwered with that ſucceſs 
that they hoped for, although ſometimes they might ſucceed. And 
Cothe end that you may have your Sparragus fair and good, you are 
every Year towards Winter to cut down the ſtalks cloſe to the 
ground, and lay a ſmall coat of dung thereon,the which you may take 
off again in March following, if you find the tops of your Plants are 
ſofficiently covered with mould,otherwiſe it is beſt to rake it ſmooth, 
and ſo letit reſt ; Your care muſt be not to cut the ſtalks off too cear- 
ly, leſt if the Weather prove warm, it ſhould ſend forth new ſhoots 
and weaken your roots, fo as to be diſappointed ia the Spring, when 
Spargagus is moſt acceptable and uſeful ; fome who have their Spar- 
Tagus grow on cold grounds, and have ſuch kinds of dung, do be- 
Row Hen and Pigeon dung on their beds : Take notice, that rotten 
dung is beſt for the purpoſe, which if your Sparragus were a very 
tender thing, then your light ftraw dung were of greateſt reſpect ; 
alſo it would prove worth your labour if your ground be apt to bind, 
or ſubjz@ to ſuch Weeds as you cannot eaſily weed out-in an ordi- 
nary way, once in a Year or two to take the advantage when the 
joe is frozen about an inch or two deep,with a ſtrong three-tin'd 
ork or a Mattock, being carefully uſed to break up the ground all 
over your Sparragus-beds, and ſo let it lie until it be well mellowed ; 
and then when it is thaw?d, you may pick it clean from Weeds, and 
level it again; and if you think fit, beſtow a coat of dung upon your 
beds, by which means one dunging may prove worth two; you may 
ſometimes ſee in London,Sparragus much earlier than its natural Sea- 
ſon, which hath given occaſion of wonder to many ; the means 
whereby it is brought to paſs is thus, ſome _ ſome old beds of 
Sparragus which they are minded to deſtroy, and having conveni- 
ence of new or warm dung, poſlibly intended for other uſes after- 
ward, they ſpread it ſome conſiderable compaſs, and ſpread or Jay 
their old Plants in order vpon their dung, ſlightly convering them, 
and fo the heat doth force forward a farewel Crop, but how good I 
*cannot ſay, but undoubtedly it is welcome to ſuch as love Rarities. 

I might fay much more concerning divers Experiments as to the 
lanting of Sparagus,but in _ my neceſſary and ſure Rules ſwell 

o faſt, I ſhall forbear uaneceſlary niceties, which tend more to trou- 

ble than profit. : 

Sives are encreaſed by parting the roots, whereby they yield great 
encreaſs ; they are ſet in the Spring or Summer, about two or _ 
| together 
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together is ſuſhcient, about a Hand breadth aſunder or more, make 
your ground good, and they will be large if they do not grow too 
thick ; alſo a little dung or new moulding will make them Both EAT= 
lier and fairer of growth. 

'Shelot is ſet in a manneras Sives or Garlick, by parting the roots, 
and is to be taken up when it hath done growing, which you may 
- eafily know by the falling and withering of the blade, and is kept 

all the Winter for uſe by thoſe that love it, either to rub theic Diſh- 
es wherein they lay their Meat, or ſhred and put into Vinegar; it 
hath both the ſmell and taſt of Garlick, although in a weaker man- 
ner, and is ſaid not to offend by the ſmell; ir is ſer in the Spriog, if 
it be not taken vp, ſome hard Winters will kill it. 

Garlick is encreaſed by parting the root or cloves, and ſet#he- 
times in the Spring, either on the edges of convenient beds, or on 
beds together; ſome ſet in about the time Men uſe to ſow Wheat, 
bur the Spring Seaſon is ſufficient ; ſome uſe to tie it near the time 
it hath its full growth, about 24dſummer or little after, about which 
time it begins to run to Seed, the tying is only to hinder its ſeeding ; 
ſo m_ as it hath done growing, it is. to be taken up and kept dry 
for ule. 

Scallions are faid to be a different thing from Onions, ſomewhat 
refembling Shelot or Sives, but ordinarily amongſt moſt Gardeners, 
{mall or ſpiced ; Onions being ſet in the Winter, or remaining all 
the Year in the ground, and drawn in the Spring for uſe, are called 
Scallions; the beſt time to ſet them, is alittle before, or in Winter , 
thoſe ſer in the Spring are ready to run for Seed before they have, 
loſt their old head or roor. | FN 

Michaelmaſs-Onions, as they are called.are fown between Fames- 
2ide and Bartholomew-tide ; if you will you may ſow a few Cabbage- 
ſeed, or alittle Spinage or Corn-fallet amongſt them ; they are. 
chiefly uſed in the Spring for Sallets, or to eat with ſoft Cheeſe. IT 
have ſometimes ſown them after Bartholomew. tide, and in caſe the 
enſuing Wintcr hath favoured them, I have haq as good Onions to 
dry for next Winter, as any I have ſown in the following Spring, but 
if ſown a little too eacly, they have run up for Seed. 

Carraway and Coriander, are ſown either in the Spring, or about 
Fames-tide, or alittle ſooner, better ſown a little too thin than too 
thick 3 the Plant of the Corianderhath a very loathſom ſinell, they 
are plentiful in bearing Seed. | ; 

Anjſeed are ſown ſometimes with us,and hath ſome Years brought 
forth good ripe Seed, the Spring is its Seaſon: — 

| Muſtard. 
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Muſtard-ſeed after ic is once ſown in a ground, and come to per- 


feftion, requires bur lictle care more for fucure Crops, then new 


ſtirring of the Ground, ſow it betimes in the Spring, 

' Liquoriſh is encreaſed by Plants or runners from them, one good 
runner will ſerve to make divers ſets, allowing two or three Buds to 
a Set or Plant ;, the ground ought to be rather light than heavy, dry, 
and not wet, if you would have very good ; the ground ought to be 
well in heart, and very well trencht, that it may run freely accord- 
iag to its nature; they that plant but a little for private uſe, make 
beds of three foot wide, ſetting three or four rows on a bed about 
nine inches aſunder, - either more or leſs; the Plants or ſets are ſet 
two or three inches in the ground above their tops ; if you will, and 
the ggound be good, you may have a Crop of Onions amongſt your 
Liquoriſh the fir Year, if not too thick; ſome that have bur little, 
do cut down the withered ſtalks, and ſpread a little dang all over 
their beds in Winter ; if ground be good, it will bring good Liquo- 
riſh at two Yearsgrowth ; let the Sap be well hardened before you 
take it up, otherwiſe it will ſhrink and not be ſo good to keep. 

Strawberries are encreaſed by ſctting of the young roots, which . 
encreaſe from the ſtrings that run from the elder-plants ; they are ' 
to be had in Woods, and ſuch-like places, from whence divers fur- 
niſh themſelves as well as in'Gardens they are planted at divers 
Seaſons, but chiefly at the Spring and Fall ; but many refuſe to ſet 
them in the Spring, becauſe then there is a Summer Husbandry for 
weeding, and little or no Fruit the fiſt Year; and therefore it is 
that moſt plant about Bartholomew or Michaelmaſs, and ſometimes 
later, but ſomething ſooner is better, for then they will have got- 
ten pretty Ktrength, and will bear both more and fairer Fruit: Set 
them about half a foot aſunder, and that is nigh enough ;- alſo if you 
would have fair Fruit, and your Þed laſt good the longer without 

- renewing or new planting, you mult often cut away the ſtrings that 
run from the roots, otherwiſe they will ſtarve one another; alſo it 
will be good to new mould them a little every Winter, not Sumner ; 
and in caſe of dry Weather it will be worth your labonr often to wa- 
ter them, chiefly in blooming and-fruiting time, but do it throvugh- 
ly: Where good Husbandry is not uſed, a bed will not laſt good. 
above 2 or 3 Years at moſt: As for the great kinds of Strawberries, 
their Husbandry differs but little, only to be ſet and kept at a bigger 
diſtance, and the root kept moulded up, and the ſtalks for Fruit 
tied up, and to be kept moiſt in dry Weather, not forgetting to cut 

their ſtrings often. . i 11 a 
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Of Muskmelions, and their Ordering. 


; the Husbardry or reifing this Sort of Fruit, there 1s {nch 
diverſity of Judgments and Praiſes that it even wearics me 
to think of ſetting down all that might be ſaid concerniag them: « 
But I ſhall only ſet down fome fure aad neceſſary Rules, by the 
. diligent Obſervation whereof, any - induſtrious Prattitioner may 

attato his End, and by his diligent Obſervation in his Practice, 
may attain to a more clear ant exa&t Judgment, than [ am able 
to ſet down in Writing. ' 

In the firſt place you are to endeavour to be furniſhed with ſuch 
ſorts of Seed asare of beſt Account-for Earlineſs and good Taſte, 
either at the Hand of Friend, Gardner, or Seedman. 

In the next place to make choice. of ſuch a Situition as may. 
have tnoſt advantage of the Sun, and leaſt prejudice from hurtful 
or ſharp Winds, but this may be effetted by a convenient Fence 
madecither of Reeds, Broom, or Rye-ſtraw, being made ſtrong 
with good Stakes and Poles, and welt tied with Ofters+ let it be 
made fix or ſeven Foot high zt leaſt, and then begin as follow- 
eth: Take of the neweſt Horſe-Dung and Litter cogether, and 
make a Bed about two Foot and a half high, and as much in 
breadth, or thereabout, either more or leſs, treading it hard, 
and beating it even and handſome both Top and Sides, the better 
to keep in the Heat; then make proviſion either with'Boards of a- 
bout half a Foot wide, or thereabout, nailed together a little 
narrower and ſhorter than your Bed, for your Bed will ſhrink 
ſomething, or inſtead of Boards ſome uſe Thumb-bands of Hay 
or Straw, the Boards are leſs troubleſome ; then lay about the 
quantity of half a Foot thick of very good ſifted Mould, either 
more or leſs, according to the Subſtance and Goodneſs of your 
Bed ; ſome lay thejr Dung two or three Days on a heap before 
they make their Bed with it ;. alſo ſome mix their. Dung with 
Sea coal-Aſhes, undoubtedly it doth cauſe it to have the greater 
Heat, and it may be to hold itlonger : Having lai. your Mould 
ſmooth, and ſettled it with your Spade, then take your Glaſſes, 
and make ſeveral Impreſſions according to the quantity of Seed 
yon would prick on your Bed, and within the Circle of each 
Glaſs prick ſome Seed, as much as is convenient, and then ſet 
- your Glaſſes over the Seed you prick; then'with ſome Poles or 
Hoops arch your Bed oyer, tying ſome Poles at length, that it 
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may be the ſtronger to uphold your covering, and then cover 
yeur Bed either with old Sail-cloth or Baſs-mats, ahd Straw up- 
on t'1at, the better to keep either Snow or Rain from your Bed, 
which would ſpoil all, either cauſing your Bed to burn or ſcaid 
your Plznts by chilling or deſtroying them ; ſome do not prick 
. their Seed, until the ſecond or third Day after their Bed was 
made, and as occaſion ferves you may give your Plants breath 
by raiſing your Glaſſes a little, but if your Bed be but flow and 
of ſmall Heat, you may quicken it by laying ſome Straw upon 
and between your Glaſſes, which You. may withdraw as you ſee 
Cauſe, and then when your Plants are pretty. ſtrong and green, 
tzke off your Glaſſes, and pull ap your Plants-and new prick 
them 2gain in the ſame Bed and Earth, not ſtirring the Earth at 
all ; ſe: themup to the Leaves about three laches aſupder or little 
lefs, then water them as you ſe cauſe with a little Water Blood- - 
warm, then ſet over your Glaſſes cloſe, and cover then! with 
Straw all over, and betwixt them cover your Arch with your 
Mats or other proviſion for two Days or more, as you fee cauſe; 
then draw uponeof your Plants, and if it have taken new Root, 
takeoff the covering and give them the Sun a little in the Mor- 
ning, anda little after Noon through the Glaſles only ; and then i 
Weather permit, give them a little more Sun than they had the 
Day before, and when you find they will endure the Sun througa 
the Glaifes, if Weather give leave, under- ſet your Glaſſes a lit- 
tle, and give them Air, and it will ſtrengthen them, and keep 
them from running up; but be ſure to keep them from Wind, 
put Straw between the Glaſſes, and let the Sun ſhine on the Tops 
of the Glaſſes, and as they grow in Strength give them more Sun, 
and then when they have two or three Joynts, provide Banks or 
Ridpes to plant them out ; and if necd require to water them, do 
it with Water blood-warm, andeyery Day take upthe Glaſles and 
wipe off the Dew, ſor it chilleth them. 

Some Mellon-Maſters, when their Plants begin-to Joynt, do 
pinch or nip the t-p Bud, that they may cauſe their Plants to put 
out for runners before they plant out z.as alto afterward as occa- 
ſion requires. New for the making of the Banks or Ridges to 
plant your Mellon on, do as followeth : Firſt, make a Trench of 
four or five Foot wide, then take ſome monldy Hay, or the bot- 
tom of a-Rick, and ſome Barley-ſtraw, mix them together, and 
lay- them a Foot deep. in-yonr Trench, and tread it very lard ; 


then throw Water all over ir, then tread is hard. again ;. then = 
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afecond laying as before, and ſerve it {© likewiſe ; then a third 
laying ſomewhat round on the Top, and tread it hard, and make 
it riſe with a Ridge; and let all your Straw beas wet as Men ufe 
it for Thatching (ſome uſe all Barley-ſtraw, and others uſe Bar- 
ley-ſtraw and Dung mixed together, ard others only new Stable- 
Dung and Aſhes, &c. any of them may do, only remember if 
your Straw exceed your Dung, you muſt moiſten it) -then take 
your Line; and make another Trench of the former bigneſs, 
and throw the Earth thereof upon your Bank of Straw one Spit 
deep, and ſhovel up the Crumbs on the Ridge where the Plants 
muſt be ſet, then'take your Straw or Dung, and do as you did 
with the firſt, but ſo as the Straw or Dung of each 'T'rench may 
joyn together all along, that it may heat alike in every place, 
then take a ſharp Stick about three Foot long, and thruſt it into 
your Bank, - about the middle, and let it abide until ſuch time as 
you think it begins to heat, then-pull up your Watch-ſtick, feel 
if it be warm in the middle of the Stick ; if it be, you may be 
ſure your Bank works well; then begin and make your Holes 
where you are to plant, on the ſunny ſide of your Ridge near the 
top about two Foot and a half aſunder, ' every Hole within an 
Inch of the Straw or Dung of your Ridge, then cur out each 
Hole of Plants from your Bed even with the top of the Dung with 
nothing but Earth about them, (there are Inſtruments to be ſold 
in Crocked-Lane, and elſewhere, made of ſet purpeſe to remove 
Mellons, or other choice and tender Plants, which they will do 
very handſomely without ſhaking the Mould from the Roots ; 
I think they are called Groves ; they are made of double Tin, &c.) 
ſet your Plants in the Holes: you made; ' and cloſe the warm 
| Mould of your Bank to them, then put to every Hole of Plants 
about half a Pint of blood-warm Water, then clap the Gl:ſs 
on cloſe over your Plants, and draw the Earth about the fdges 
of your Glaſſes, and cover them with your Mats to keep them 
from the Sun two or three Days, until your Plants have drawn 
new Root, then take away- the Earth f om about the Edzes of 
your Glaſſes, and lay fome mouldy Hay or Straw abont your 
Glaſſes, and take off your Mats all the Day, from about nine of 
the Clock, until Sun-ſet; but you muſt keep a little Hay or 
Straw upon your Glaſſes for the Sun to glimmer through, for 
your Plants will be apr to faM their Leaves, if the Sun lie too 
hot upon them, until they have got ſome Strength, and he en- 
tred to it by Degrees, raiſing your Glaſſes on the contrary ſide 
L 2 0 
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tothe Wind, ſo -as the Wind come not at them until they will 
endure the Air without Glafſes ; and then when your-Plants have 


put out their Runners on each fide, ſome half a Foot, or rather 
leſs; thentake off the crown or running end of your Plant, and 


cut it off about the ſecond Joy nt, os firſt, ncxt to the end, and 


that will make your Runners grow ſtrong. Note, That ſome. 


Pune before chey Piant out, and ſome pinch or nip the main run- 


ning Bud when the Plants are but two or three Joynts of growth 
beginning torun; alſo when their Fruit is ſet and likely to hold, . 
that ſo the Fruit may have all the principal Nouriſhment from the 
Root, a little - diligent Obſervation will inform your Jud gment 
much better than I am able to expreſs by my writing ; and 
when your Runners begin to come out of your Glaſſes, you - 
are to defend them as you ſee cauſe with a little Straw lightly laid 
upon them, until you have entred them to endure the Weather ; 
and having hardened them, as I ſaid, by little and little, you 
may take off your Glaſſes, and.give them Sun from nine or ten in 
the Morning, until ſeven at Night, and then Glaſs them again, . 
and cover them with your Mats, and keep in the heat of the Sun; . 
and when you ſee your Fruit begin to knit, Glaſs it, but have a 
care the Glaſs do _not burn it ; then put a piece of Tile under 
your Fruit to keep it from'the Earth, not watering, or-but very 
little, as necd requires, until your Fruit be as big as a Gooſe- 
Egg, except the Weather be extream hot, and your Bank very 
dry, &c. For watering your Bank, take Pond or Ditch-Water, 
and give your Bank ſo much on the fides-and allies as will ſoak 
quite through to-the,Straw, but let not much come into your - 
Holes of Plants 5 remember this watering ought not to be but in 
very hot and dry Weather ; atfolet-your Mats be kept over your 
Plants every Night, until your Fruit be wrought out, or as you 
fee the Night or Weather inclined, whether friendly or other- 
wiſe, as to ſuch tender raiſed Fruits ; for the truth is, if is be 
mild or temperate, Air is beſt for them : Take notice, that if: 
your Plants turn up.their- Ends or Noſes toward the Air in a dry 
time, than they want Water, the which you are to ſupply them 
with diſcretion, avoiding exceſs: Be careful} at firſt planting to 
keep your Plants from Rain or Snow-Water, for it will deltroy 
them if it come at them : If your Plants turn the Ends or -Noſes 
upward towards the Air, be fure there 1s a Fault at the Root ; 
but whea they thrive beſt, they will carry their Ends or Noſes 
cloſe co the Ground,* and will. be very limber, then do not m_ 
E 


OY | 
dle' with them at all - Remember every Morning when you heave 
your Glaſſes, to wipethe Dew off 'them, alſo gently ſhake ig off 
your Plants with your Haygd, for it weakens them. 
 Alfo at firſt giving Air to your Plants, raiſe the Edge of your 
Glaſſes with a little Straw to ſtand on;z and as they grow mare 
hardy, you may'raiſe them with ſomething elſe, by giving rhem 
Air with diſcretion, your Plants will dry and gather Strength 
and grow hardy ; . if - your Bed be too cold, cover it wel] amongſt 
your Glaſſes with Hay or Straw, and yeu may be ſure your Plants 
will not burn at the-Roots; it your Bed be too hot, you may 
know by the blackneſs of the Leaves of your Plants, pull up:one, 
and you ſhall ſee it burnt 3 then cover more ſlightly, and in the 
heat of the Day ſhadow them with your Mats, and take away all 
the Straw from amongſt your Glaſſes, if there be any, and new 
mould them up tothe firſt Joynt, and they will draw new Root 3 
alſo remember when your Plants have taken new Root after their 
planting, give them as much Air on the contrary fide to the 
Wind, as you may With diſcretion, from -nine or ten till three 
Afternoon ; much heat and cloſe coyering cauſeththem to run up 
water them but once after planting, until they are prettily knit, 
unleſs great need require. | 
It is uſual with many to-.ſteep their Seed before they ſow or- 
prick it on their Beds, which is-a good way if you do not ſow it 
before your Bed is come to its heat; for by ſteeping, your Seed 
is ſo prepared that it comes up gole and handſome, and not ſa 
ſmall as that. which is forc'd without ſteeping ; ſome-uſe Milk, and 
ſome uſe other Liquors, but Water is. as effeCtual as any, and : 
more natural. | 
Some that raiſe many Plants, do make a little Bed on: purpoſe 
to ſow'their Seed on, and then prepare Beds to prick out their 
Plants upon; alſo divers, inſtead of particular Glaſles for their 
Bed, do uſe a Frame of Glaſs, as it were divers Panes, ſo hand- 
ſomely fitted, that they may take vp all or ſome, as occaſion re- 
quires, without any trouble ; alſo a Frame arched over, to fet on 
and take off as occaſion ſerves, for the more ealie and convenient 
opening, and taking off their Glaſſesy if by any Accident you - 
chance to loſe your firſt Plang, you may prick over the ſame Bed - 
again, and though the Heat be but little in compariſon, you 
may cauſe it to ſtrike new Heat by covering beth Bed and Glafles 
with ſtore of Straw or clean. Horſe-litter ; you may be ſureto- 
raiſe goed ſound Plants og.ſuch a Bed ; but if you find is too 
| weak, 
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weak, you mult provide another Bed to prick your Plants updn 
when-they are ready: Conſider that a fine moderate warmth is 
far better and more natural than extream Heat : ſtill remember 
that as-you raiſe your Plants, ſo you' muſt look to keep ard 
maintain them uſually two or'three Days after your Bed is come 
to its Heat; thedangerof burning your Plants at. che Root will 
be over, except your Bed having good Strength, chance to 
take a little moiſture by Rain; and ſome in making their Ridges 
do leave the ſpace of three or four Foor between each Ridge, 
and then when the Heat is ſomething declin'd, they trench up 
thoſe ſpaces with good Dung for the purpoſe, thereby adding 
new Heat to their Ridges, cauſing their Mellons to come away 
roundly : Some do water their Ridges or Holes of Plants very 
little, but only the Allies between, which do not lie very deep. 

If the Mould do chance to ſhake from your Plants in remo- 
ving, the matter is not great, if your Ridges be of a good tem- 
per for Heat, they will quickly get Strength, and ſometimes out- 
go ſuch as were not ſhaken at all: If your Ridges heat too ſlowly, 
you muſt cover them well with Straw and Mats, and that will 
cauſe them to heat 3 the like Courſe you muſt uſe to keep off 
Sriow or Rain from your Ridges, at the firſt planting eſpecially : 
Alſo it is-not the leaſt of that Skill that belongs to Mellons, to 
know how or when to gather a Mellon fit either for preſent ſpen- 
ding, or to ſpend two or three Day after, in caſe of ſending it 
far off, and fo as it may not be raw or hard in the eating, or too 
ripe and wateriſh, but dry and firm; know that much wet or 
cold Weather about the time that Mellons come to perfeCtion, 
doth very* much leſſen their Goodneſs, cauſing them to ſpend 
more flat and wateriſh, and therefore if you can uſe convenient 
Means to defend them from too much Moiſture, your Fruit will 
ſpend more pleaſant a great deal ; diligent Obſervation and good 
PraQtice will make all clear in time to an ingenious Practitioner. 

Take notice, that in wet Ground, or ſuch as is apt to hold 
Moiſture overmuch, it is a gacd way to lay a laying of Buſh-F2g- 
.gots in the bottom of your Trench, the better to cauſe the 
Moiſture to fink away from your Dung, and which may be ta- 
ken Yi when you Trench your Ground again, or as you ſee 
Caule. 
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Of the Ordering of Cucumbers. 


F you deſire to have them very early, you muſt obſerve the 
ſame Method that is ſet down for theraiſing of Musk- Mellons, 
only there is not ſo much neceſlity of pruning to cauſe them to 
Fruity but if the top Sprout be nipt when they are ſhot out 
three or four Joynots, it will undoubtedly cauſe them te knit the 
ſooner for Fruit; they are as tender to bring up when they are 
ſown early as Mellons; but if you begin with them any time in 
March, it will be time enough if you have Glaſſes; - and then you 
ſhall not need to make Ridges to-plant them out at large, bnt only 
to make Holes about the bigneſs of a Buſhel or bigger , the 
which you are to fill up with warm Stable-Dung, ſetling it cloſe, 
making a Hole in the midſt, in which you are to plant three or 
four Cucumber Plants with their Mould about them, and then to 
Earth them up, ſo as th:y may ſtand as it were in a Bole or Pan, : 
the better to hold Water, which they ought to have in good 
plenty when they begin to Fruit eſpecially.: Alſo if you raiſe 
them tenderly and under Glaſſes, you muſt uſe them fo at firſt 
planting, otherwie a little cold wet will deſtroy them ; but if 
you cannot afford to Gliſs them, you muſt not plant out until the 
Weather be very warm and dry, and then at firſt to ſhadow them 
from the Sun, in caſe the Mould were ſhaken from the Roots, un+ 
til they had recovered new Root, bunt yet giving them Air as 
much as may be if tem perate ;. only lightly covering them with 
Straw, or ſome other convenient things every Nigbt, if- like to 
be cold : Remember at. firſt planting to give them a watering, 
but if you will not be at the trouble of raiſing them on a Bed, 
then you may any time from -the beginning or middle of Aprit, 
to the end of the firſt Week in Afay, make. divers Holes which 
you are to fill up. with Dung, or other Soil that is good, and up- 
on that to lay ſome good Earth, ſhaping it in faſhion of a Bole or 
Pan, as I ſaid before, and then to prick in about half a Dozen 
Cucumber-Seeds z; and. then the Weather being warm, water 
them now and then as you ſee cauſe; and if your Plants take and 
thrive, three or four will be fuſſicient in a Hole, you-may pluck 
vp the reſt and beſtow them in other Places. 

Plemy of Water in dry Weather, will cauſe plenty of Fruit 
in cake of much wet or cold Weather z when-your Plants are 
yonng,, it will be the ſurelt way to defend them from. it by cove» 
ring, . 
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ring, - otherwiſe they may elther ſtunt or die; if you deſire to 
fave any for Seed, then you are to ſave fome that are pretty for- 
ward ; the riper and better grown your Sexd is, the longer it will 
laſt good, three or four Years-at leaſt ; the riper your Secd ts, 
the leſs labour it will requireto waſh from the Pilp; but the ripeſt 
will require a good many ſeveral ſhiftings of freth Water to waſh 
it fromthe ſlimy ſtuff that cleaves to it. 

Pompions may be raiſed and plantedas Cucumbers, either early 
or later, but moſt ordinary People do ſet them on Dung-Hills, 
any time-from the beginning of April to the beginning of May ; 


- the more they are watered (in caſe of hot Weather) the more 


Fruit, and fairer they will have. 
'Thns I might ſpeak of divers other -Plants and their orde- 


.Ting, as Woad, Madder, Saffron-teaſlels, &c. but in regard my 
' took ſwells fo faſt, I ſhall forbear, and only ſpeak of the orde- 


ring of ſome ſorts of ſmall Herhs, and ſo conclude this Part, 
and ſpeak fomething of the ordering of the Garden of -Pleaſure. 


Of the Seaſons, Order and Manner of Sowing and Setting of 
azvers Sweet-Herbs. 


-R Af Oft forts of Sallet, Pot, and Sweet-Herbs, excepting ſome 
few which [ ſhall ſpeak of afterward, are, and may be 


' fown any time from the beginning or middle of March, until 


Fames-tide, anda little after in moſt ſorts of Ground that are of 
any indifferent Temper, but [your either too early or late ſowing 
.of moſt ſma'l Herbs on-Grounds that are either wet or cold is apt 
to miſcarry, either by the chilling of the Seed tooearly-in the 
Spring, or the Winter's Froſt coming too ſuddenly on the latter, 
before they have taken ſufficient root to withſtand -it, being oft 
heaved or ſpewed out of the Ground by'Froſt, and ſometimes 


.by Worms; ſo that your ſure way is, not to be too forward-in 


the Spring, ror too late towards eAutumn in ſowing on ſuch 
kinds of Ground : Now -for ſuch forts of Herbs that are for 
Phyſick-Uſes, or to Still, which of - moſt are thought to have 


-greateſt vertue in May, youare cither to ſow them between the 


middle orend of Fulyand Bartholomew-tide at fartheſt, or betimes 
in theSpring : but thoſe that are tender are'to beſown vpon a hot 


:B=d, and afterwards drawn vp and ſet in ſome thinner order in 


good Ground, and conſtantly ſ:pply'd with watering, 'as need 


- requires, by which means-aforeſaid, the RQefired end may be ac- 


 compliſhed ; 
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eompliſhed : but take notice that thoſe things 'raifed on a hot 
Bed, are to be covtred or defended itr cale of ' cold or froſty 


Nights or-Mornings, until they have ne ſome Strength, or are 
out of Danger by the Temperatenefs of the Seafon. 


.__ Of the eManner of Sowing Small Seeds, 


Fit you are to beſtow ſome good* Dung 'or . Soil on your 
| Ground if need require, and then dig it very well, breaking 
the Clods, and picking ont all offenfive Weeds,” if need require, 
laying.your Ground very level before you- begin to ſow your 
Seed, leſt by endeavouring to rake it level after: you have ſown, 
you rakeiyour Seeds on Heaps, and then you'tnay tread out your 
Beds handſome and ſtraightby a Line,” it will'be the pleaſanter to 
look-oh ; and then fow your Seeds ay'eyen as you can in every 
part” of your -Bed alike, but not over thick, kſt yqur Herbs 
ſtarve one another, ' beſides the waſte of your Seeds ; then ſpittle 
in your Seed with your Spade about an Inch or two deep or lefs, 
| ſo they be covered; and then lightly ſmooth over; your Bed with 
your Rake ; if your Ground'be loofe or dry, yau'may ſmooth or 
lightly clap your Bed-over with your Spade, or.if you will, you 
may ſow [your Seed in:Rows or 'T'tails, either round about the 
' Edges of your Beds to keep them "im Faſhion, and. plant either 
Herbs or Flowers on the Body of your Beds, or you "may fupniſh - 
your Bed all-over, making three, four, or five Rows or Trails, 
_ according tothe bigneſs af your Bed ; the arder of manner is to 
make each Trail of-like diſtance, and range your Lins; and by it, 
either with your Finger, or a ſmall Stick,-'to make your Trail 
about an Inch thiek of thereabom and cherein to ſow your eq, * 
not oyer-thick; if youput'your” ina white Paper,” you ma 
(if theſeeds are frnall) fery eaſily and ally ſow ther Þ ſha- 
king the lower end 'of your Paper withithe ore-Fipger-of that 
Hand you ſow withz the Paper mnlt*not'be much open towards 
the end ; the way isealie and handfome to ſow Trails, either for 
Knots or otherwiſe, -and then with 'yqgur Hand” or a Trowel to 
ſmooth the Earth into each_Trail, ' ant by this way. you may. be 
{ure to cover  yourSceds well, &c.. Having faid this mach as to 
the Seaſons and manner of ſowing, which is a ſofhciegt Diretti- 
on for almoſt any ſort of either Sweet, Pot, or Sallet-Herbs, 
(eſpecially having ſpoke ſo muck in 'particular- before) only take 
notice that thoſe forts of 'Herbs or 2 that are eatly » be 
ee 44a | own, 
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ſown, and the ſame Year ſeed and die ; as alſo. for: thoſe that are 
very tender, for ſuch ſares you are to take the advantage.of the 
Spring, namely, March, April, and May, as either the hardineſs 
oc teaderneſs of the thing requires, that ſo"you may have the 
benefit of the Summers gromca and profit ſeaſonably, either be- 
fore it ſeed or die. WS IVE 5 
Sweet-Marjoram is ſomething tender, and therefore if you 
would have it betimes, you muſt ſow it upon a het Bed, or in a 
warm ſituated Place; yet I have oft ſown' in the beginning of 
March with good ſucceſs, the Ground being good, and not of a 
wet or cold Nature. Sweet-Baſel is more tender and apt to miſcar- 
ry than Sweet-Marjoram; it ought to be ſown}both in a warm and 


_ Ury Seaſon ; for if moiſture come at the Seed before it hath lain 


ſome time in the Earth, it will zura to.a Jelly, and never grow ; 
ſolikewiſe if ſownon a cold or moiſt Ground : Some to preyent 
its miſcarriage, mingle their Seed two or three Days before 
with ſome fine and well-tempered Mould, and then ſow it ; April 
or Mey is time enough; Some that have ſuch Opportunities, do 
ſow both this and the former alſo, . on.ſuch Beds whereon they 
Cid raiſe their Muskmellogs.or Cucumbers. + .. nd - 
Roſemary-Seced is likewiſe very tender. being ſown, and there. 
fore requires to be ſown in a warm Seaſon,, &c. As for Thyme, 
Savory, Hyſiop, & c. they are pretty hardy, and may be ſown in 
any of the Seaſons before-mentioned, and therefore 1 ſhall ſay no 
more as to their ſowing, but .give ſome few Rules concerning tae 
racreaſing of ſome ſew ſorcs of Herbs not uſually ſown. of Seed, 
becauſe they are both eaſily and quickly 'broughtto perfeCtion: by 
flippiog and paxting their Roots, | T 


And for this purpoſe 'uſually the Spring, or "ike of 'the Year 


% 


is the beſt, as being molt temperate and, ſeaſonable for all ſorts of 
ſtringy-rooted Flants, yet, notwithſtanding, as, I ſaid before of 
the ſowing of moſt ſofrs of ſmall: Herbs; ſo 1. ſay concerning 
moſt ſocts of ſetting Herbs, that they may be remoyed,, ſlipt, or 
parted, . any time, fromthe beginning 7 Mgrch, to the end of 
Auguſt, 59d Trop er.; only. you are to;take notice, that 
in extream hot "a ry, | ſeather, yau.are-to forbear,removing 
and ſetting Herbs, &c.” unleſs you uſe more than ordinary dili- 
gence both for watering and ſhadowing what. you plant., 

* ln the ſetting of Herbs, &'c.. either of. Slips or, parting the 
Kootsto ſer, obſerve theſekew Directions : Firſt, top them a litcle 
for bandiomne!s,. and if there be any ſuperfluous Leaves that may 

2 ', es unneceſſarily 


4 
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unneceſſarily draw away any ſap from your Slip before ir is root- 
_ ed,.'rop them 'or cut them off, --yet not ſo as to rob your Slip 
of all its Leaves, eſpecially the youngeſt; alſo if they have any 
* Roots, top them a little ; alſo do not ſex. too many ina heap or 
cluſter. together : Alſo thoſe that zre long, Wall-Flgwers or 
Roſemary, give them a little twiſt or” turn near the loweo end to » 
make them tuff, and not to break in the ſetting : Alfo thoſe 
Herbs or Slips that are Thort, brittle, or ſ>ppy, you are to ſer 
them with your Finger if the Ground be eaſie or ſoft, or with'a 
Trowel, or Holes mgde with a Stick to ſet them in as need re- 
quires 3 alſo whatſoever you ſet after you have cloſed the Earth 
 — to them, water them throughly, except in caſe of a ſoaking Rains 
- alfoin caſe dry Weather happeneth upon your new ſetting, you 
-— are to keep a; conſtant, courſe in watering until the Weather 
change, or-at leaſt till your Herbs are well taken in the Ground. . 
Remember that ſlight and ſeldom watering daily, and but flighc 
watering, yea, ina hot and dry time, will do more hurt to young 
_rooted Herbs, than if you did noc water at all ; therefore-l- fay, 
that what you water ina dry Seaſan, dojt throughlt, ard pret- 
ty conſtant ; do not. water thoſe things that-are throughly agd 
well grown, in. a dry time, except you do it, as F faid before, 
throughly and conſtantly : Alſo it you are- neceſſitated to ſet any 
Plants that are choice. in a dry or hot Seaſon, either ſet. them In 
the ſhadow, and aſter remoye them in more convenient Places, or 
at leaſt ſhadow-them where you would have them to grow, nor 
. negleCting watering as need requires: Alfo:take-notice, that.one 
 good-wateringof/ any Herbs, &c. / in a cloſe -or gloomy: Day: is 
| better and more effeftugl-than-two in hot Sun-ſhine; Weather, in 
caſe the Ground be-dry:; alſo for all ordinary or hardy-thisgs, 
the Evening watering: is more effeftual than the Morning ; alſo 
be careful to take the: firſt opportunity to weed: your Herbs, &c. 
although in'dry Weather, though-ſome do purpoſely - forbear, 
_ and ſay the Weeds keep their Herbs moiſt, ;and- from the vio- 
lence of the Sun, hut I, am-ſure ef the contrary ;. for if;-there be 
any virtue or moiſture where they grow,. they will haye-the beſt 
ſhare, the Earth being more natural to Weeds, than raywhar: we 
ſet or. ſow, as plainly apPegrs by their quick-growing, and over- 
growing of what we fet or ſow: Now for the kind of Water 
that. is beſt to water your Garden, it is cettain that Pond or 
 Ditch-Water is better than Running or River-Water, yet that is * 
far better than Pump or Well-Water, yet it hath always been my 
M 2 Lot 
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| Lot to have nv other for my'uſe, whether for Cucurabers or other 
Herbs and Flowers ; yet I doubt got but there is'a Week'odds in 
a Mopth's growth at ſome times of the Year, between watering | 
with a warm fat ſtanding Water, .and watering with celd Pump 
or Spring- Water, byt yer the worſt is better: than/none; - but 
. where occaſion is for ſome'ſmall quantity, for fome tender Plants, 
ſome have great Tubs fill'd, wherein ghey put. Sheeps Dung or 
gther Dung, letting ir ſtand in the Sar until it is in better caſe to 
uſe as' aforeſaid, ſtill ſupplying their Tbs as need requires; -and 
as I ſaid before, one watering towards the,declining of the Day 
or Evening, is better than two in the Morning or heat of the 
Day,. for moſt: things. . an ah 

Another thing worth the prattiling, is, that you'be carefnl to 
cnt or top your Herbs often, for it is not only handfome, bet 
czuſeth your Herbs to laſt longer, whereas to'ſuffer Herbs to 
grow rank, or woody, or toſeed quickly, deſtroys them, or ſo 
weakens them, that they do not thrive again in a great while - 
By your often topping your ſweet Herbs, you may, if you will, 
make uſe of them to dry 'and make them into Powder to uſe all 
the Winter, ſo that you need not cut your Herbs inthe Winter : 
Another convenience is, that if you cat your Herbs often, you 
may cut them at any time without prejudice to them ; whereas 
if you ſuffer them to grow Woody or to Seed, [you hazard the 
_ killing of them, in-caſe you cut them in a very hot and dry time, 
or inthe Winter; another thing worth practiſingy is, that once 
a Year, or once in two Years you beſtow new moulding of thoſe 
forts of ';Jerbs that continue long- without renewing, as Thyme, 
Savory; Baim; and divers othersithe like ; divers forts wil upon 
the new moulding take root, and become as young again, your 
Mould onght to be ſifted or very fine, that it may the better fall in 
amongſt the Branches, &c. Lavender ought to be cut even and 
handſome ſo ſoon as you have your crop-off, and if 't cannot be 
made ſmooth and handſome at one cutting, you may cut it a fe-- 
; condtime before Winter, and then it will be pteafant, and grow 
ſtrong/ and handſome without the help of Poles which ſome uſe, 
occalioned-through unhandſome or negfigent' Husbandry.: Sage 
and'Rofemary Beds are likewiſe to be cut ſmooth and trandiome, 
which being oſten done, afmall matter doth it; and beſides they 
will be uſeful as an Hedge to 1ayfmall Cloaths upon to white or 
dry, belides'a handfome Ornament iff'a Garden, © 


Another 
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Another eonvenient  Prathice tending 't6. handſomeneſs and 
good order,, is, that you ſow or ſet together in one quarter, or 
Beds by themſelves, all ſuch Herbs as are durable, and not to be 
— renewed every Year ; by which means that part of your Ground 
. will be always in handſome order ; You mayeaſily gueſs what the 
_ contrary praCtice will be. 
-M Afﬀcer this manner you gay bring ic to paſs, ſow Thyme, Win- 
ter-Savory, HyſIop, Pot-Marjoram, and Winter-Sweet:Marjo- 
ram, which is encreafed only by Stips; let ſuch be near toge- 
ther; likewiſe Balm, Coaſtmary, > Mints, and the like, in' Beds 
near- togetherz alſo. Bugloſs , Sorry, .$uccory, ang-the Yke ; 
and forſuch as are, as I ſaid, to be renewed every Year, as'Smweet- 
Marjoram, Summer-Savory, and Sweet-Baſel, &c. ' let theſe be 
near. together;' alfo all ordinary PotHerbs that - ape yearly re- 
newed, by themſelves ; 1 ſhall necd to ſay no more as to this... 
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A Catalogue of divers Ordinary Herbs and Roots,. 
by the View whereof any Gardner may readily 
call to mind what Sorts of Herbs he is to pro- 
vide for the Furniſhing of his Garden ; alſo 
briefly by what Means Increafed. 


— a. 
ten 


The N amis of divers Sorts of Herbs, commonly ; 
| ' Called Smeet- Herbs. | 


Aim, chiefly increaſed by ſlipping or parting the Root, ſome- 
times of Seed. 
... Baſel, only of Seed. | | 
 Eurnet, both by ſlipping or parting the Roots, and by Seed. 

. COInry: chuefly by ſlipping or parting the Roots, fometimes 
eed. z- 
Camamite, by ſipping or parting the Roots. 
Callamint, both by Seed and Slips, 

Hydop,, by Seed, Slips or Tops. 
Lavender, chicfly by flipping. 
| | Musked 


M 
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Musked Crains- Bill, or Muskowy, chiefly by Seed hed, Ge, 
Mints, 1 


Spear, 
Red, 
Water, 


Mars | = 


> By Tops, Slips, or Roots. 


mania | chiefy of Seed, it will grow of Tops, -and 
Winter-ſweet, Slips, only the Summer ; the others chief- 
_ Yellow, | + a ſlipping, they will alſo grow of 


ud, j 5 
6 Maudlin, or Swect-Maudlin, boch by Slips and Sced, two 
ores. 
Penroyal, chiefly by Slips, and there is three or. four Sorts. 
' Roſemary, chiefly by Slips, but likewiſe of Seed, but ſo it is 


_ very tender. 


Sage, chiefly by Slips. 
Sayory, -the Winter, both of Seed and Slips ; z the "WP 


only -& _—_ 


\ 
Engliſh or 'hard Thyme, - 
French, 


| Pide,* © © © \BothbySlips and Seeds, 


Limon, 
Musk, 
Maſtick, ; 

Herb Maſtick, chiefly by: fipping 

'Tanſi ie, both by Seeds, Slips, or parting. 


TT he Names of divers ordinary Phyſick Herbs, uſually FRY in 
Ga 


rdens. 


A” encreaſed only by Secd, ſow'ltin roy not too 
dry, oras ſoon as itis ripe. 

Afarabacka, only by parting the Roots. 

Bears-Foot only of- Seed, 1 mean, the ordinary Garden kind 
call'd Setter-wort. 

Carduys, only of Seed. 


' Dragoffs, chiefly by off-ſets or young Roots, ſometimes by Seed. 
h Dittander, 
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Dittander, by Sprouts from the Root. 

Elecampane, of Seed and parting, the upper part. of the Root, 

Fetl:erfew, of Seed or Slips, ; 

Goats-Rue or Seed, or Slip near the Root. ® 

Germander, chiefly of Tops or Slips. 

Garlick, by parting the Root. | 

Harts-Tongue, by parting the Root ; it doth likewiſe make 
increaſe by Seed, but, &-6# 


d | Horſe-Radiſh, by either Tops, or Pieces of the Roots ſer. 
| Liverwort, is ; brou ht ſometimes from Places where it natural- 
f ly grows, &c. ſet in ſome ſhad y place. 


[avender-Cotton, of Slips. - 
Liquoriſh, of Plants or Runners. 
Maſter-wort., of Seed or Runners. 
Marſh-mallows, of Seed, or of tte top Sprouts from: the- 
Root, ſet in moiſt or ſhadow. 
Mother-wort, of Seed, or parting the Root. 
Pelletary of the Wall, of Seed or Slips. 
Pionies, ſingle of Seed, or pieces of Roots, chiefly. near the 
N tops of them. 
Rubarb, three ſorts both. of Seed and . tops ol. the Roots 
parted. | 
Rue, chiefly of Slips. 
Solomon's-Seal, ſometimes by Seed, but moſt commouly by 
the Tops or pieces of the Root. 
Scordium, of Slips, not in too dry a Situation, it ſhould be 
moulded over in Winter, 
Scorſonera, of Seed, Slips or Root. 
. Scurvy. graſs, chiefly of Seed, &c. 
Southern-wood, of my $. 
Smallage, of Seed or 
Sneeſe-wort, of Slips! ITY 
Tanſie of Slips or Seed. 
Greek: Valerian,. of Sliy ps or Seed. 
| Great Valerian or Setwell, chiefly Slips from the Roots. . | 
Winter-Cherries, increaſe faft enough from the Root by 
Sprouts and Runners.. 
— Gs both Engliſh and Roman, _ both by Slips and - 
e id 
There is a ſort of Sallet commonly gathered in the Spring, con- ' 
_— of divers young buds and ſprouts, both of, Trees and} Herbs, 
the. 
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the which being gathered diſcteetly, with nothing but. what is ve- 

| ry young and tender, tid ſo that no one thing do too witch exceed 
another, but that there be a fine agreetment in their reliſh; 3 If ſo, 

it will be very acceptable to many. | 
Violets with ſome youtig leaves, I 

Primroſes and ſome young leaves, | Alſo when' they are to 

ſmall ſpfouts of Burnet, alſo 'of | he had , the Flowers of 

Mints. _ L Mirage, Bugloſs, Cowpa- 
Sorel, and divers athet of the gles, Archangel, with di- 

like, alſo ſmall Budsof Googbercies, | vers other. 


Roſes, Barberries, &c. j 
The Names of divers ordinary Pot-Herbs, call'd alſe 
| , Chopping- Herbs. 
Rach, red and white, of | Marygolds of ſeed.” 
ſeed. Nep, of ſeed. 
Blood-wort, of ſeed. _ 1 Orach, of ſeed. 
Burage, of ſeed. LuPeS> Parſley, of ſeed. 
Bugloſs, . of ſeed. 5 Sives, parting the Roots. 
Beets, of ſeed. © « Strawberries, of young. roots 
Carrots, of ſeed. from the ſtrings. 
Clary, of ſeed. Succory, of ſeed: 
Endive, of ſeed. Violets of flips and ſeed; 
Langdebeff, of ſeed. [Wa _— or Brockets, chiefly of 
Leeks of ſeed deft. 


The Namesof divers Sallet-Herbs and Pon; nt other Herbaxe 
for the' K irehin Ofes. 


Lliſanders, of ſeed. |\Cumbers, of ſced. 
Beans, French, and WY Crefs of. the Garden, of ſeed. | 
- nary Garden-Beans. Dill, of-feed.” - 
Beets, both red and white of Endive white, of ſeed. 
ſeed. 1 'Femel;' of- feed. ED 
Cabbages, of feed. - ' © | Hartichoacks; of flips. 
Carraway, of ſeed. | Lettice, of feed: 
Carrots, of ſeed: Mouskmillions, of ſeed. 
Corn-fallet, of feed, Muſtard-ſeed, of ſeed. 
Colworts, of ſeed. 1 Onioos, of ſeed: 
Colliflowers, of ſeed. Parſley, of ſecd. 


Parſnip, 
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Parſnip, of ſeed. ces of root. | 
Potatoesof Yirginea, and Cana- | Shelot, . by parting their roots. 

da or .Fernſalem Hartichoaks, Scorſonera, by ſeed, lip, or 

increaſed by ſmall off-ſets,and 4 root. Þ » \ 

quartering their roots. Skerrets, by ſlip or ſeed. 
Purſlain, of ſeed. - © | Sparagus, of ſeed. | 
Rocket, of ſed. &@ © Sorrel, French and Engliſh, the 
' Rampions,' of ſeed. ſorrel moſt by flipping, and 
Ramſons, by parting their | and the other moſt by ſeed. 


roots. ; Spinage, by feed. 
Raddiſh, of ſeed. | Tarragon, by tops and ſprouts. 
Horſe raddiſh, by tops or pie- | Turnips, by ſeed. * | 


There are divers ſorts of Peaſe, of which 1 will nami ſome few. | 


Ot-ſpurs-peaſe. . | Grey Windſor peaſe. 
Redding-peaſe. Great Maple-peaſe. - 
Sandwich-peaſe. Great Bowlins-peaſe. 


Sugar-peaſe, white and grey. j Great Blew-peaſe,' - - 

Tufted or Roſe-peaſe,two ſorts. | -JE3!g 
? | Y + ON: / 

Theſe things fellowing, ave by divers Cooks, und others, pickled for 
Sallets to uſe in the Winter. + PEOLE 


Ucumbers. | Broom Buds.) Alſo ſome' pickle' up" Tur- 
Purſlain. Elder-buds.- 4 nips, Beet-reots; * nd divers 
Terragon.. Onions.” + + other things, which being ar: 
Summmer-ſavyory. | Leeks. tificially done, are very accep- 
Hartichoaks.j table. | 
Alſo ſome make a very acceptable boiPd Sallet of the young 
and tender Stalks of both Turnips, and of Cabbages, when they 
firſt run up in the Spring ; they boilthem, and peel them, and put 
Butcer, 'Vinegar, and Pepper to them. ' 22 PISHP 1, , 


Theſe are put with White-Wine Vinegav and Sugar, for © 
hn we | 


Winer Sallets. 
"Love-gelly-flowers, j Burage-flowers; 
Cowllip flowers, * | Archangel-flowers. 
Bugloſs-flowers, 


N 


Fl 
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Of the ordering of the Garaen of. Pleaſure, with the manner of in- 
creaſing and ordering divers ſorts of Flowers, for the furniſhing of 
Gardens, with divers Forms of Knots and Plots for the purpoſe. 


N the firſt place, you are. if you may conveniently, to erett ir 
in ſuch a Place where it may yield _ Delight; ! in regard of 
its Proſpet: from your Lllouſe, or ſolfie chief Rooms thereof , 
and withal, if it may be pretty well defended from the injury of 
the ſharpeſt Winds; and in ſgdoing, you may have in a manner a 
perpetual Spring, ſomething” or other continually in its Beauty, 
either Flowers, -or ever Greens, except inextream Froſt and Snow, 
but even then there are many houſed Grecns do ſhew forth their 
Beauties, but-let. every one do as their Means, Minds, or Conye- 
niences will 'permit. | 
The Plot of Ground being reſoly'd upon, you are to fence it in 
according as you deſire, or-can ; only remember, that if there 
need either bringing in, or carrying out of Mould, &c. that you 
do it whilit-you have the. qpportunity of a Cart-Way, which is 
uſually-cheaper and ſpeedier than Wheel-barraws, and then you 


may level it, and caſt iginto what Form you think fig, or as the 


bigneſs. of. your Ground will handſomely bear. | 

I have, for the Eaſe and Delight of thoſe that do affe ſuch 
things, preſented to view divers Forms or PJors for Gardens, 
amoyeſt which it is poſſible you may find ſome that may near the 
matter, fic moſt oxdivary Grounds, either-great or ſmall ; and ſhall 
leave. the ingenious Practitioner to the Conſideration and Uſe' of 
The Names. of ſeveral Herbs, &Cc. fit to ſet Knots with, or to cape. 
"IE er keep:rbem in Faſhion, &c. | "te 


\ Utch or French Box, it.is the handſomeſt, the moſt durable, 
' and cheapelt to keep. ; ; 
Hyfop is handſome... if .cyt-once in-aFortnight or three Weeks - 


in the growing Seaſon. BA bY 
There is two or three ſorts of Thyme will be handſome and 
darable, it oft cut - q _- $3; | 
: Germander was. my2ch uſed many. Years ago, it muſt have good- 
ceping. | 


Thri't 
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Thrift is well lik'd of by ſome, it is apt to gapeand he nn. 
handſome. | 

Some uſe Gilded-Marjoram, or Pot-Majoram with good keep- 
ing will be handſome. 

Alſo beſides the fore-named, yoy may edge Borvers with divers 
thingsz as Pinks, they will be very handfome by cutting twice'a 
Year. | h £00 | 

Violets double or ſingle” they will thicken and be handſome if 
oft cut. . 

Graſs cut oft. 

Perwinkle cut oft. _ | | 

Some uſe Layender-Cotton, and Herba-grace, '&#s. will be 
handſome if kept wel]. _ 

Roſemary may be kept low as other Herbs, if oſt cut. 

Lavender, as it may be kept, will be both low and handſome 

Sage likewiſe. Ts dad, . 

Primroſes and double Daiſies are ſet for that purpoſe likewiſe, 
but they onght to be planted ſomething ſhady. | 

Another thing I thought good to mention > It is common in the 
Mouths of mapy, that Box doth take away all the heart of a 


'Ground where it grows; but the naked Triith is, that ir doth not 


draw ſo much virtue from a'Ground' as other Herbs doth ; my 
Reaſon is, Becauſe it doth not grow ſo faſt, and ſo by Conſe- 
"quence not draw ſo much virtue from the Place where it grows 
and incaſe it do begger or barren aPlace where it grows, it comes 
to paſs by its long ſtanding'compleat and handſome, which'is a 
part of its Excellency ; it beihg the moſt durabit'of. any kind of 
Herb wherewith Knotsare made; but to prevent, "or rather 2- 
mend the Inconveniences that ſeem to follow by the running of its 
Roots into your Knot, which any other Herb-doth more, by how 
much other Herbs do grow More than Box ; the remedy is, with a 
Knife or piece of an old Sithe once in two Yegrs to cut the Root 
down cloſe ro the Box on the inſide of your Knor, and then, if 
* need be, 'to new flouriſh your Work with #little freſh Mould ; 
alſo take notice, that'ofren catting of either Box of any other 


Herb, is a means to prevent the much running of the&Roots into 


your Knot, the ſame reaſon ts for Hedges or Borders. * 

So having giver you as it were a taſte of whar I could have 
multiplied very, much, if I had thought 'it- neceffary, -I procecd ; 
and as for the making of any of theſe on the Ground, I ſhall ſay 
nothing, but only that you would be- careful fo to fit =- 
N 2 | OT 
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Work to your Ground, that it may lie pleaſant and ſuitable, not 
toothick, but ſoas there may be convenient room to paſs toeve- 
ry part of your Work; alſo convenient room for what you ſhall 
Plant, that it may not. ſmother or hide any- part of your Work 
That might yield.Delight, neither that you make your Work ſo 
ſpacious, but that you may.haye it pleaſanily. in your Eye at a 
View: L.et not your Walks be.too little, neither too big, like a 
ſmall City with 'over-large Gates. And now I will proceed to 
- ſome cafie and plain Direftions, very uſeful for a Learner, how 
to level and bring a Garden into ſome Order and Form. la the 
ficſt place, you are to provide, ſo as to make your Borders good 
either with Dung or good Earth, er both, that ſo your Trees or 
Flowers, or both, may thrive the better, and your Fruit be'the 
fairer; but as for that part of your Ground where your Walks 
are to be, it matters hot how Barren, Chalky, Gravelly or Stony 
they be, ſo that. you be careful to pick out all forts of Weeds that 
are not eaſily cleanſed or deſtroyed by ordinary Hand weeding, 
as Twich, Nettle, Dandelion, &'c. otherwiſe they may - prove 
a perpetual Trouble to you, -beſide the charge of often weeding z 
ſo likewiſc if you make Graſs-Plots, it matters not how barren or 
poor the Ground is, ſoit be ngt either very ſtony,or barren Gra- 
vel, which uſually ſtarves. any thing-that grows on it, if the 
Weather be but alittle dry; but uſually Graſs grows faſter ia 
Gardens, than moſt Gardners would have it; but if you intend 
your Plots for (Flowers or Herbs, leg your Ground be good and 
well cteanſed ; but if for Flowers.chiefly, then a ſupply of Earth 
from your Kirchig-Garden is belt, and ſypply your Kitchin-Gar- 
den-with Dung, your Herbage will be the better. 

Now for the manner of going about to put your Garden into 
Form, it is as followeth. Firſt you ate to provide a quantity of 
handſome ſtraight. Stakes, about four or five Foot long, being 
ſharpned at one end, and then abont two Foot and a half from the 
Wall or Fence, where the. Border is.to. be made, range a Line, 
and then by your Line pitch down a couple of Stakes, of ſuch a 
length as your Level will well reach to level the tops of them ex- 
altly ;. tet.tghem ſtand ſaK in the. Ground, and thea in the ſame 
ſtraight Range. drive down another Stake about a Pole or two 
from your hrſt, the which by your Eye youmay level with your 
firſt Stakes, having one, Whilſt you eye your Stakes, either to 
raiſe or drive your Stakes lower. as you ſhall appoint, until it be 
exa(t, and then you may proceed as before, as occaſion ONrs, 

; yntl 
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until you have ſtaked out all your Borders by your Wall, or 
outſide Fence; and th-n you are to proceed to the other part of 
your Ground, firſt meaſuring the breadth you intend for your 
Walk round your-Plot, 'or atmoſt Walk, and then at ſome ſpe- 
cial corner of your intended next Border or Quarter : Having 
ranged your Line the kkngth of your Ground, ani caſt out your 
Walk, picch down a Stake exactly at the corner of your quarter, 
and level it with one of your firſt Stakes, ar.d then a ſecond in the 
ſame ſtraight Line, of the ſame height or level with the firſt, and 
{ſo proceed The whole length, pitching in-a Stake at every ſpecial 
corner of your Work, which will bea ſtanding Ruleto you, not 
only for the level of your Ground, but alſo for the exaCt carrying: 
off your Quarters ſquare or <qual ; and having levelled as many 
Stakes as you think is ſufficient for'every part of your Ground, 
£0 to your firſt Stake, and conſider what height you are to car- 
ry your Ground at, either as it will maintain of fxſelf, or as the 
Conveniences you have to that purpoſe will bear, being careful 
that you do not raiſe .your Ground ſo as to obſtruct your Door- 
ways or comings in, &c. and having conſidered your height, 
make a Notch on your Stake quite round: at the heightzyou in- 
tend to carry your Leyel, and then witha Stick or Rule meaſure 
from the top of. your Stake, tethe Notch or Mark you mide; 
and according to that Meaſure go- and notch or mark all 'your 
Stakes, or as many as you think fit from the top- downward, 
and where the Mark falls to be, is the level or height you pro- 
pounded ; -{o that after .you have marked your Stakes, ' if you 
think npon- dne Conſideration that yow Wave reſolyed either too 
high or too low, yow-may accordingly Fopound another height, 
and being reſolved, it is but faſtening a Line about the Notch of 
one Stake, and taſtening it tite about the Notch of another, and 
by it, if you cannot do withpnt ir, you nz y@arty on your Work 
level.z buc in caſe you would not have- your Ground of a plain 
level, to the end that any fall of Water mzy not ſettle, or be 
apt to ſtand, to the arnoyar.ce of your Gerden, oi that the Na- 
tureof your Plot be ſugh as yon cannot mzke a flat level with 
Convenience, then you may on the tame Stake: ſo pitched and le- 
velled as before, allow what Fall you thi:k fir for your turn, 
thz:t if you allow a Foot, more or lefs at the urmoZt end or fide of 
your Ground, then half to much in the middle, &c. coniidering, 
that it your Ground be of any large extznt, you mult zHow a 
greater Fall for the-purpoſe aforeſaid; yetconſfiioring thit ton 
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great a Fa!l may be as prejudicial as too little, &g. Or if this way 
ſeem too troubleſome, then you may take a couple of Stakes, 
and according to your former Order by a Line, pitch in one at 
the hither end, and another at the fartheſt end of your Ground, 
and let them be both of a tuitable height above the Ground or le- 
vel you propoundateach particular end 3-and then between thoſe 
two firlt Stakespitch in a third, levelling it with the two former 
by your Eye, and ſo as many as you ſee convenient in order as 
aforeſaid , ard then-m-aſuring from the top of your firſt Stake 
ro the height . you intend: after the manner aforeſaid ; by which 
means-you may carry a trug Falling or Hanging level more or leſs, 
as occalion requires, either raiſing or abating, as need requires z 
.and although you carry the length of your Ground ugygon a falling 
level, yet you may carry every particular range of Stakes over- 
thwargor croſs your Ground on a plum or flat level, afrer your 
firſt hanging range is pitched ; by which particular Stakes you are 
to level your overthwart Ranges, yet fo as handſomely to ſute 

and anſwer the natural fall or level propounded. | 
By this way of levelling you may eaſily find how or which way 

+ to bring or carry any Water-courſe from place to place. 

In the next Place you are to proceed to the digging and orde- 
ly finiſhing of your Ground, beginning firſt with your Borders, 
- exaftly_ breaking the Clods, if occaſioa requires; alſo carefully 
picking out all ſuch Weeds as will not be kili'd in the burying, lay- 
ing your Ground leyel and ardetly ; and haviog digged your Bor- 
dexs, torake them exaUtly..according to the levelof your Ground, 
and then range your Line,-allowing what breadth you thiok fic 
or canvenient,. witha! alowing a matter of twa' Inches, or there- 
avout, of Mould on the outlide of your Line to tread or;beat in 
jalt eyea by your Line, to the. end your Borders may lie faſt and 
handſome, and not hetoo apt to money down; and then to ſet 
the Edges of your Borders-cloſe and handſome on the inſide of 
1 our Line, either with Pinks, Violets, or any other thing you 
think fic, that keeps always greenz and having ſet your Range 
q5ite through, cloſe the Mould to your Herbs firſt on the inſide 
of your Border, with the edge of a Tile, or the like, making ag 
itt were a little Gutter, in which you are to pour your. Water 
when you water your Heros, which oughs always to be as ſoon as 
you have done ſetting, &xcept in a very wet time, and then, if 
n2t beforc, to clap the fide of your Border with the back of your 
pace; but if you defire to edge your Borders with Turf, be 
| fure 
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{ure it be not a twichy kind-of Turf, for that will be a continuz1 
plague to your Walks and Borders ; or you may ſow the edges of 
your Borders with Pink-Seed, firſt making a Trail or Gutter 
ſtraight and even on the inſide of your Line, ard therein ſow 
your Seed as equal as-you can, «covering It with the ſame, or other 
fine Mould. 

After you have finiſhed your utmcſt Borders, you are to pro- 
ceed to the finiſhing of your other Borders and Querters with the: 
like Diligence atorefaid ; as to their levelling, breaking of Clods, 
and picking out of ſuch Weeds-as may prove offenſive ; and if 
you intend your Quarters for Knots or Grafy you are to rake 
your Ground as you go, that is, when you have digged a little, Td 
to rake it level, and then dig a little farther, and rake again, and 
ſ> continue until you have finiſhed your Qvartersz but in. caſe-- 
your Ground be fine Sand or the like, you may forbear raking un- 
til afterwards, as you ſhall hear anon, ſo as you lax it very level . 
in your diggirg ; alſo if your Ground be ſo ſmal} that you can 

reach tothe middle with your Kakez then your beſt way and 
ſpeedieſt is ro make an end of digging firſt, and then rake it 
exatly :- And having proceeded thus far, whether you intend 
your Ploxfor Graſs or Knots, you are to trezd it all'over alike,” 
and then rake it again, and by ſo doing your Plot will ſettle in' 
every place alike, which otherwiſe it will ſcarce do, and then you 
may proceed to the perfecting of your intended Work; and if 
you make Graſs-Plots, and do not lay Turf, but ſow thetn, then 
your beft way is after you haye levelled-the Ground to: ſow. it 
pretty thick all over, and then to tread. it inevery place alike, 
and then rake it over, and then ſow ira ſecond time, treading it, 
and raking it handfomely over again, and in ſo doing the Graſs 
will come up ſo thick and handſomely as the Weeds will not eaſily 
get the maſtery, as ſometimes it doth when it is ſown too thin; 
yet nevertheleſs if any Docks or other*great Weeds come up a- 
mongſt your Graſs, you are to weed them'clean out, and then 
by timely and ofren cutting your Graſs ic will grow thick and 
pleaſant ; the.truth is, if Graſs be not cut once in a Fortnightar 
taſt in the growing time of the Year, it will not be handſome ; 
beſides irs aptneſs to ſeed, and thereby ſpoiling the Beauty and 
Handſomeneſs of your Welks or Border: 

After -you have finiſhed your Borders, Knots, or.Quarters, as. 
occaſion ſerves, then you are to make your Walks, firſt pitching 
a range of Stakes juſt in the middte, only about a Fole or myre. 
alunder, 
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aſunder, after the manner you 'were taught before, - and: accor- 
ding to the nature of the Level z3 but in'caſe your Walks are ve- 
ry wide, then you are to have three' Ranges of Stakes for the 
more exact laying of your Walks,  byt-do not make the Fall on 
each ſide of your Walk too great or ſharp, but rather a fine, al- 
moſt undiſcernable Fall, except your Ground be very apt to lie 
wet, fo greata Fall is both unhandſome and unezſie, for ſuch as 
wear high heed >hooes ; after you have ſtaked your Walk, or 
before, you are ta:dig and level your Walk with-its own Earth or 
Gravel : but in Taſethe Earth lie too high, or be too good, it 
will be your beſt-way to carry ſome of it away for a better uſe, 
than only-to walk on, and in the room thereof to bring or la 
either Gravel of Chalk, or the like, and when you have roug 
levelled your Walk, letit be wel] croddenor beat, that it may not 
ſettle unequally, after you bave finiſhed; and then having rough 
levelled as aforeſaid, then lay on your fine Gravel, if you have 
two Sorts, and remember that if you lay your fine Gravel of a 
good conſiderable Thickneſs, you may once a Year,” qr once in 
two Years, new break over your Walks, and flouriſh them over 
witha little or nocharrge, whereby your Walks will be -as new 
2in- The, order of laying your Walks is firſt to ſpread and 
lay your Gravel as-it ought to lie, and then to tread it all over 
alike, and then to rake it again, andthen with a Bearer made of 
a-piece of :Plank, to ſettle it all oyer, not bringing your Rowl 
upon your: Walk until it be yell ſettled, except it be a light 
wooden 'Rowl, leaſt you cauſe your Walks to lie ain whamps; 
and after you have rowled ygourWalks once or twice in a place, at 
length itwill be a good way torowl them oyer-thwart with yoir 
light Rowl, your Walks will ſhape the better; | alſo in caſe the 
Weather be very dry, it will be a good way after you have 
ſhaped your Walks, to water them well with a-watering Pot, and 
then when they are ſo dried, - as that 'you may walk.on them, 
you may beat or rowl them as you feecauſe. , *' 
Take--notice, that. if your Gravel be of a very lean nature, 
- and have no earthy Subſtance tocauſe it to bind,” you may: amend 
that Fault, by: mixing a\quantity of ſhort Lome or Clay. <qually 
amongſt your Gravel, - hut be careful you do not put too much, 
leſt you make a worſe Fault, therefore uſe the mean; much more 
might be ſaid as to the making of Walke, as to the prevention of 
Worms caſting, far which ſome uſe ſtore of Salt or Soot, aid a 
ſo-for prevention::of Moſs, &s. but being ſtraightned for want 
of time, let this — The 
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The ficteſtand molt convenient Seaſon-for making of Gardens 
and Walks, is the Spring, - ic being-uſnally the moſt-temperate 
and ſubcilleſt Scaſon both, for ſerting of Herbs and-Floivers, as 
likewiſe-for the making.of: Walks, there being;oft a fine inter-. 
mixture of Showers and warm Weather, as wellias dry ;* but in 
caſe your Ground, where you-wonuld erect a Garden be very much 
out of order, either being very.much over-ruq-with: bad forts'of 
Weeds, as Nettles, 'I'witch, &-c. which cannot | be'deſtroyed 
with, once or twice digging, or if very ainequal-and out of le- 
ve}, ſo that it requires mych raiſing in fome-Places, and abate- 
ment in other Places, whereby it will beapt.to ſettle unequally, 
and, cannot be 1o ordered on a ſudden, as to-continge handſome 
and: leyel any confiderable time: I fay, in ſuch Cafes; it will he 
your beſt way: to cleanſe and level in the Winter before, at leaſt 
before you intend to make your Garden: ;/.-but.it would:be much 
the better to give it one Years Husbandry, and'then you may. 
crop it with ſome ſort off Herbage, either Peaſe or Beans, anda 
crop of Turaips after them, taking the, firſt Opportunity; that 
ſo they may be got off in good time, and ſo; by twiages thrice 
ſticring of your Ground in.one.Xear, being. careful to cleanſeoand 
level it at each ſtirring, as odiipſion i it will he:chies+ ficter 
" and readier, and in better caſe to plant any Trees, and, caſi- 
er.to:make your Garden ſo as to congiaue handſome: the-longer 3 
and beſides, -you have the Seaſon of planting before ;you;; where: 
by you may finiſh that Work: cr. and; nat enmodab= 
ber your:Garden after ivis finiſhed. id amr 6 ie} 
The next thing conſiderable; 4s the Srafone for the 
and planting of -the divers varieties of..Herbs ,and flowers, for. 
the furniſhing of the Garden of-Pleaſure : And firſt | will begin: 
with thoſe ſorts commonly calFd Bulbo's, or Qnion-rooted Flow- 
ers, {@mething as to the Shape nions, ſuch as Tulips. Cro- 
cus, Datfodils, &o. and although altor themo of; chem are-gr- 
dinarily, and may be taken\up/in the Spring and planted, -botinbe- 
fore, and in their flowering, and. do pretty welif done | carchully 
and ſpeedily 3 yet';is-nor the.ſureſt.and moſt-proper Seaſon. for: 
any of then i phaGnEe ſuch kinds ef Roots, and thereforebwould 
a4viſeevery®ne, if they may, to take another-Seafon for the re- 
moving of them, eſpeciallyif they be of ſuchyſorts as they make 
any ſpecialgecount of; for manſ. times a, Year. or two is loſt by re- 
moving infThe $pring, . andfſoretimes; the Root 4s. veryetender,! 
except chop ker vp with;Mould leaving to-the _ 34 __ 
therefore 
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therefore take this peneral Rule for'all ſuch-kinds of ' Flowers ſo 
rooted, as Ifaid before; that When the Flower is faded, and the 
Leavesof thePlant wirhered, 'yon'may take them up without any. 
Prejadiceto: themz and fo much the ſoofier if Fou prevent its ſee- 
ding by gathefring"it'or cutting off The Stalk* when the Bzauty 
of-the Flower ispaſt;; the ſure Seaſons are Fame, Fly, and Au- 
ouſt; bur ifpou ſtay until Seprember; they then begin to take new 
root-apgainſt ansther Year, and then your Seaſon is not good for 
the purpoſe, but rather-a- hinderance : By what hath been ſaid, 
you may eaſily obſerve, that fome {->rts may be removed a Month 
or more before-others of like'Natire, according to'the early or 
lateflowring.of them 3 / as likewiſe according to the Temper of 
the Weathervr Scafon ; for in a hot and dry time Flowers blow 
quick; andi/fhed accordingly, whereas a morecool and moiſt Sea- 
{on cauſeth Flowers not only to continue longer in Flower, but al- 
ſo-to be fairer” in mc Sorts; except they be of a very tender 
Nature having taken up any. of theſe forts of Flowers we are 
ing of,” if you have any Intention of keeping them any 
m&ouref the Ground;> which you may do to many af them for 
five or fix Months, ' agd fomecimes more without hurt to them, 
if-6ccafion"require ; Jbu ate firſt G1ay them inthe Sun, 'or in 
ſame Window where they *may dry, leſt being wet or dzmp, 
they ſhould mould, or roof or occaſion their Springing before 
youare willting,- which by taking wer, or lying in a damp Place, 
comes-topaſedomerimes; and arefoinetimes ſpoiled : Bur'if your 
are of-a-more .hollow or ſpuhgy Nature, as" FrittHaria's, 
medforts of-'Hiacynths,'&#. which will wilk, or be limber, - 
or fhriveif kept'a littl#ros ng "out of the Groudz"for ſuch 
ſorts, a#alſd the R6ors 6f *Ranumeulo's, if you be neceſſitated to 
keep them out of the Ground over-long, to mix with'them ſome 
fine dry Sand, which will' keep*them very 'well a coififrable 
time, -but- you maſt not keep*them ina Placethat 4s damp, or 
ſadjet-to moiſttrefYleaſt they either ſpring or do worſe. © 
What have fatFtoncerning the aforeſaid: ſorts ? 
ſerve i-fſfome meaſure in'the Rootsof Lilies ath 


your Flower Roots ott of the: Ground, theri it will be your beſt 
and ſureſt Conrſe.@v ſet them again 'as ſoonas yotfmay conveni- 
ently; 'whereby the'occafioning i ſpoiting- their Teaſhralle an1 
handſome flowringy as'alſo there cheMhderth of their encreate 
Y —_ 
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The next thing'to be-conſidered,: is the way -of *encrevſing theſe: 
ſorts of Flowers, and that is either by the ſowing of their Fed; 


Howers will thri 
ein caſe you 


ming to Pet adW's, and Hiacynths, and'Crocys, 
comes to the , Crown Imperial, and Mar- 


tagonsz" the moſt frugal way-of ſowing'of them, 4s in Oy: > 
Boxes made for the purpoſe, «being filPd with" very good fift 
Mould, do not ſow 'your Seed too thick, cover Jr-abou 
deep, 'or thereabout; let their Situation be pretty temperate 
after they are two Yearsgrowth' or morep-you-'may take thy 

and Plane them | it fome thinner order, take th i 4b | 


they have done growing as aforeſaid: Take notice that "Tu- 
lips are more-apt to-run down deep into the Ground than any 
other ſort, and therefore A oyghr ofren taken up than ather 
ydur care muſt" be t6-Keep them clean 
> /;} Jaget 


The 


ſort of Bulbons-Plants, | 
from Weeds, uporrajl Occaſions,*es'need requitfes,” - 
| O 2 
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The next ſort to be ſpoke-tois; -Eminies or Anemonies, which 
is of: that ſort of : Plant called -Tuberous rooted. = - | 
Theſe ſorts of Flowers likewiſe are, and may be taken up in 
the Spring or Flowring time, and may+be withylels Prejudice than 
many other.,, Bulbons Plants; as.eing-apt to: draw.new Root 
quickly, whereas Tulips are not ſo-apt; but yet the beſt Seaſon is 
(as tHaid:of the foregoing Sorts) when -the Leaves are withered, 
and their ſpripging. Scaſov is oyer, which is uſually from the be- 
Sinning of June tothe end of Fuly, and ſometimes later in caſe 
the Weatber continue dry ; but when the Weather grows cool 
and moiſt; they;begin to take new root again, .and then ir is not ſo 
ſeaſonable to ſtir-them; eſpecially to keep dry. out of the Ground ; 
whereas thoſe taken up, as.aforeſaid, and dried a time in the Sun, 
may. be kept ſound and well near a Year, eſpecially. if the Roots 
have any conſiderable Subſtance; but if, as I ſaidof- the foregoing 
fort, they liedamp, or take wet, they are liable to Spoil or Loſs; 

are encreaſed by parting their Roots, either intheir growing 
Seaſon, or when they are taken up afterwards ; every little Crum. 
_ being aptto grow, if they benot roo much. wither'd ordry'd : Al- 
ſo:theyareencreaſed by the {owing of theig Seed, whichthe ſingle 
eetty well Tour not the Ate that I know of) 
whereby, many Varieties are raiſed; if .you deſire to make cn- 
creaſe by owing, you are to take notice of your Seed when it 
groweth near ripe, which you © ape by its parting alittle 
- near theStalky fo that in a little time afcer it will be fit to gather, 

otherwiſe the, Wand "cuts blow.it: away. with the Down in , 

whichis-is *wrapt 3.- and being ripe; and. pretty well dried, you ' 
are ti part it,,.and-gently gpb.it between your * 
dry Sand;; the-better to ſeparati,ic, and;then toufaW'it in ſome 
Pots'or Boxes for the purpoſe, in; ſome very fine ſifted Mould, if 
you add a little fine willow Moyld with, your Earth, I think ic 
will be the better ; do.not ſaw.your Seedover thick, and then co- 
ver it about an,lpch deep with the. like fine Mould the moſh gain- 
ful-Seaſon tofow. it in, 1s 2s,ſoon a8 it-is-ripey, Jet the Situation, 
be rather Shadethan. Sung. leg, cher be. kepe moderate. moiit ; you 
may Fkewiſe ſow your Seed in the: Spring ;.,3f your Seed, be:;ſown. 
pretty. _ -and the Earth and Situation very ſuitable ; they 
may beforward enough to prick out in ſome thinner order, time 
enaugh io get Strength. before the Winter following ;. but if you 
- ar6,mobforward enough, then you 'muſt take the Spring, you 

lt take ſoine care of, them.in caſe of. hard Weather, fp have 
* ; ; nown 


ith a lictle. 
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known many miſcarty.ina hard gr. ſharp Winter ; the Seaſon to 
plant your bearing Roots tharHoee taken up in,cheir fit Seaſon is 
in A«guſt or September, ſome of. them may Flower before, or in 
the Winter, if the Weather. be any.thing ns 2825 but chiefly 
forward in the Spring z but if. you keep ſorge of your Roots, and 
plant ſome in Febrwery, if Weather. permit, and ſome in 24greb 
or April, you {hall have them Flower in ſeveral Seaſons,  acgor- 
ding as you planted them, only remember that thoſe yau plant 
to Flower in the more hot Seaſon, let their Situation be ſuch as 
not to be too much in the Sun ; for the'truth is, their natural Sea- 
ſon is the Spring, Which.is commonly pretty je ahi d 


therefore the more temperate, -the more agreeable eir Na 
ture, and in ſo.doing you: may enjoy the Pleaſuie of their-Beau- 
* ties the longer :. Again, 
Set not your Eminy Roots too deep, neither in wet nor ſtrong 
cool Ground, lelt they. ſhould rot, eſpecially the moretender or 
delicate ſorts, being ſet about an Inch or Two at the moſt is ſuf- 
ficient in the moſt. temperate Ground; do not water your more 
choice Kinds-until they begin to ſpring, except in hot,and dry 
Weather, yet ſome in caſe of, late planting, in caſe, their Roots 
are very dry, do put them. into,, Water to plump, ' which in 
ſucha caſe cannot hurt them. a ” 
Again, if your Eminies be of choice Sorgg, truſt not the Win- 
ter with them, but rather keepthem until the beginaigg of March, 
except you plant them in Pots, &c. then fhn may begin with 
chem ſoongggby. houſing your , yntil they havg.takgn new 
Root... - a | aa. p tins - a 


Of thoſe Flowers call « Bier, or ſtringy root 
'Heſc ſorts of *P aiits, | | 
ſeaſo 


age Or I ſus2an- 
c. and are molt 
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after their chief flowring-is over, and be- ſure; 
ſoever you take, -be careful to keep your Slips oMants pretty 
moift, until they have taken root at lealt;- alſo take Notice, 
th at for ſuch things as ordinarily -endure:Winter, and: arc hardy, 
as Pinks, Violets, and many others; for ſuch you may begin in Fe- 
brnary toſerthem, as I have often, «whereby they have gained ſo 
good rogting,” that the'trouble of watering them hath been ſaved. 


Of Carnation? and Gilly flowers, and their ordering. 


or-Which is a more ſaying 
me: Fubs, or Boy the pur- 
pole,. andiSe careful ta keefwllem clean weedfd,and watered if 
octahion-Sequire, .and when, yallkBlants are aboutzMiwo-or Three 
Inches high, you may take themuſFand-plant them in ſome thin- 

tthe-planting, and after- 


ner order, giving them ; Water a L 
wards, -until they have tao ew root, anldan caſe they have been 
| ter to plant them our, 


ſown very thick, you mult begin the 
batif-they are too ſmall to plant our Beds, then it were good 
to prick them ayit in ſuch like. things as I named, xthat is, Jobs, 
&c. if you removyeiwhilſt they are very ſmall, wu may ſet 

the nearer together, -and take vp every otherPlant aſtewmy 
when they are better grown, they may & about half # Foot 


aſunderor thereabour, where they-may growantil you ſee what 

Varieties you ſhall.þave; andithen you May take them up with 

ſome with them, and-plant them where you would have, 

them Flower not'forg to water@hem ar their firſt planw 
\ | 


ting z 
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ting ; the Seaſon to ſow them, is any time from the latter end of 
February to*Mid/ujamergiar a little later ; they are pretty hardy, 
but being ſown pretty. timely in the Spring, they Wil be large 
rooted againſt the. timuot flowring, and accordingly will yield 

more Flowers, or. more Branches, or ”y ia encreaſe by laying, 

which is-the only: ſure way*td encreaſe from feeding; eſpecially 
ſometimgs they will lower the ſame Summer or Ann, if ſown 

very timely. a. 

Theſe ſorts of Flowers are likewiſe effereaſed both by Qipping, 
and by laying, but laying is g of their Mie, A way. But 


firſt, | will ſpeak-of the ſetting of their Sh And firſt you 
are to prePare a Bed, which ought to be of. very fine and rich 
Mould, and ſo ſituated, or at leaſt ſach Proviſion'made,that the Sun 
come not at-them until they are rooted, agherwiſe one half Day's 
Sun may fpoil your Labours, and fruſffte your Expettation, 
eſpecially if ſet any thing forward whilit the Sun hath any con 
ſiderable Strength ; the manner of ſlipping is as follaweth: Make 
caoicdibf: ſuch Slips az are pretty ſtrong, not ſuch as are ſmall, 
weak, under Slips, if you may have better. neither ſuch as have 
diversnall Slips on them, but yet. even beingiſt very t 
ly in the Spring, do often thrive weltenouſth, as I ; letyer 
Slips'be one entire Branch, -and not ſpindled, the which you are 
to cut off cloſe :to the Body or Arm of: the old Root, if-ſhort, 0- 
therwiſe: you my leave'Two or Three Joints, the which may - 
ſpring 'oulagain ; then take your Slip and-trim off ſome of the 
lower is; not leaving: your $hp with too great. or-buſled 
top,--and then.top the other L@wen*even, - and: then-cut your 
Slip even the bottom of .a-Joint-z and if ic be pretty ſtrong, 
you may ſlit it up to the next J#int, or wane, if the-Joints be 
thick or near together; and then if youiwilf throw them'into a 
pailzof- Water for an Hour og Two, then.you may ſet them, 
having fmt puc a little Earth or Chy t#kcep the Slip open.; but 
if your Wip be wezk, you may forhezr ſlitting it, and=then ſet 
them/pretty*near together, but not very deep, to ſnother the 
ſprout Blade. andgghen water them we!l,. -keeping them moiR, 
not:ſoſring The Sto come at them until-*tzey be rooted - and 
then, but by little ag@.irtle, yet giving them Airas much as may . 
be withaut Sun, aft 1 


, ahd when they are Pretty, well roated, you thT 
gently raiſe-theopor cyt them out with a little Mou, abiding 
each Root and-then plant them. where . 508-would;have 
grow, not fofigetting to watergiram at their dpſtplanting ala 


ake 


» 
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Take notice, that but few of thoſe Flowers commonly raiſed of 
Seed, are apt to grow of Slips, in comparifon" of *tHoſe ſorts of 
old Flowers call'd Cloves, Carnations, Dovers, and ſome others ; 
and therefore it will be” your beſt way propogate*them;, and 


_ all other ſorts of choice Gillyflowers, by laying; the order ard 
- manner whertgf followerh,” only take notice, that the Seaſon for 


{ctring Slips," any time” from March until Bartholomew-ride, if 
your Roots will afford ſuch Slips I ſpeak of ; bur the chief 
Seaſon 'is Fune, Fly, and Augaſt. Now the end of laying, is 
that your Slips mage ke root before you cut them off from their 
Mother-plant, the manner is thus: Take the Branch or Slip yon 
defire to enicreaſe or 12y, and with a ſharp Pen-knife clit off ſome 
'of the under Leaves, at leaſt ſo many as are any way troublſome 
as tothe performance.gf your Work, then make choice of that 
Foint that is moſt convenient either to lay down into the Gronnd, 


"or ina lay-Pot, &'c. and then with your Knife, beginning a lit- 


tle below the Joint or the under-fide of it, cut it upward with a 
ſlit to the next Joint above, or more if the Joints be v&y near 


together; alſo if your Layer be ſtiff and not pliable, it will bz 


| to Nlit it the more, Mir it in the middle, yet fo as yotr Lay- 

rmay have convenient Subſtance; as likewiſe that part that is to 
feed it; then cutthat end of your Layer where you begin to ſlit 
it, juſt at the-bottom of the Joint where it is to take its root, and 
then witlf a piece of its Leaf, or a little Earth, &c. you may cauſe 
the Slit to keep open. And laſtly, if-it lie OG on: 
which ought to be made. lap. or hollow, you mayM#nd down 
your Layer, and with a Stick thruſt into the Ground, 
keep your Laycr in its plage, laying about an Inchthickneſs of 
fine Mould upon itgzxahout the pRce where it was laid, and then 
ſprinkle alittle Water on 3 at firſt laying, and afterward in caſe 


It grow dry; and in ca{& Yeur Layer grow fo high you cannot 
bring it to the Ground, th*n you may make proviſion either with 
lay-Pots, of which there are divers made on purpofe, with a 
Shit or Nofth on the fide, the better to Rt your Layer into the 


middle of yourPor, or other Convenience to like purpvſe; being 
filled balf hn of Mouldat firſt, and then with a Purpoſe Leather 


or Hat paring, to keep ycpr Layer dowg, you may fill your 

Ep withMould; and waterit as occaſion requires ; Tome cur 
fexop of their Layer at mſt, and ſome go ''o the matter'js 
mughytand by this means you m1y quickly es; conſiderable 


encreaſe of your GillyftowerF” he time of ther taking root 
, ſufficient 


and tranſplant ; - your. Layers being rooted,. you may with the 
back of your nite do away a lictle of the Earth, a little above 
the Place whcre»it was Izid, and cut it off, gaiſing it up withiirs 
Mould with care, icaſt the weight thereof ſhovid tear off the 
Roor from. your: Layer, then with your Knife cut off chat lictle 
remnaks Pigce that remains near, the Roor of your. Layer, either 
cloſetby the Root, or elſecur ic off at a Joint, that it may likewiſe 
take-root, otherwiſe it may rot-and prove prejudicial tofour 
Plant, and then ,you may plant your Layer either on convenient 
Beds or Pots, as you think fir, remembring, as I oft admoniſhy- 
to water and ſhadow at firſt planting, if occaſion require ; 
Seafon-»to lay Flowers is, and inay; be,” from the beginning 

Marc until Michaelmas,' if your Roots have ſufficieyt Branches 
for the purpole; it is belt laying hold onathe firit and me ſeaſo- 
nable Opporcuaity, by (o doing yawyoccaſion your old Root'to- 
make a farther Improvement, telideMibe Advantage you havedn | 


; inas of Klow: 


V 


Earth or mlllgre.£afily to be had.co amend the Defect; as in caſe 
heayy.er. cloggy, fine Sand, __ a little willow Mould, 
. OC 


Earth cannot give L.ife,and Vitour to-your Plants. 


fide; d\ are for the” more handfome  qjo 
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or Lime Rubbiſh of old Walls.'&c. #nd ſo on the contrary, as: 
need requires; many good Flowriſts make vſe of a little witlow. 


' Mould to ftrew jn the Hole where they ſet their Fiowers to draw 


Root the quicker z overmuch may do harm, in cavimg your 
Flowers rode ſomewhat the moxe apt to Canker, &c. :nother 
thing to be taken notice of concerning theſe Flowers, is their Si- 


_ tuation, which® tendeth much ro their Advancement, as to the 
" continuing of them longer in their Beauty, and more large and: 


ſtately in their Flower ; and this is only by ſetting them. where 
the Sun hath not' much power, as in ſome Places where Trees: 
keep off the violence tf the Sun, or by planting them. where- 
they hay not have #bove a quarter Sun, and that in the m6ſttem- 
crage time of the Day ; and this is one of the chiefeſt- ers of 
ett'ng Flowers in Pots, becauſe they may fo eaſily 'be removed 
from one place to another, as the Weather or time of the Year 
Why for the Sufi haſtens Floivers to Perfeion,* cauſing them: 
% 


lekly to flower, and quickly to fade, and fo to perfect their. 
ecd ; alſo in caſe of much Rain, it is good either to remove: 
your -Pots 07. Flowers Under ſome ſhade, or to lay themide-ways, 
on theFround ; and althouph mych wet be an Enemy'to choice 
Flowefs, yet conyenient | fo neceſſary, as withont it the 


_ 
wo > 


. Again, for my part}When I have principal reſpeft to-the en- 
creafe"and improvetmignt of my Plants; I do not love to confine 
them within the-boufids of a Pot, but rather plantthem®in ſome 


indifferent temperate Situation, where they may not beſubje&t to 


ny Extreams. @# n 
& anon thing praQiſed amongſt thoſ@that delight inthe fair- 


and trim growing of thilffFlgwers, is pretty timely. to&fop 

off Yivers ofthe Spindles om Their Plants, in:cafe-many do 
ſhoot»forth, as inſame ſorts ther® as alſo divers ofitheir 
FWwHilſt but-a few," to the 


endthey may be the larger. AD . > 
Alſo for thoſe that. are apt to break 


| 54 


your Flowers, before they are too much efackt;,” to the Pods 
a little equally 6n each ſide, 'yet fo as not "tg brulſe or deface the 
Flower in the Bud ; alſo beſides the openifng ofthe Pod, fome 


uſe to wrap abour them 'a thing called Ox-gur, Whihbc:ing a lir- 
tle wet, willftick and keep the Flower from brezkingy others uſe 
other things, ctivugh not ſo Fandſome, as the*Bark 
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Stick wrung off, being g | ſappv, and cut into ſeveral 
Rings a8 it were, which ſerve p Their Flower Pods in end. 
 fom= order, ſome only' tie them,,, eithcr with Baſs, Thread or 

Yarn, others intime convenicat fave the Weſand-Pipe of great 
For ls, as Geeſe &c. and being cut into ſeveral Rings, ierve to 
put over the Pays of the Flowers, thereby cauſing them to blow 
round-ard hand'ome. 

Alfo amonglt the ſeveral Inconveniences that July Flowers are 
fubjc& to in their flowriug Earwigs are vot the leaſt ; for in lit- 
tle timc, if not prevent: d, they will def:ce and putanend to the 
Beauty of your Flowers, by eating the ſweet ends of the Leaves 
of the Bloſſcm ,z and are likewiſe deſtruQive to their Seed, if 
not deſtroyed in time ; for prevention whereof, you are to ſtick 
up divers Sticks near your Flower Roots, and upon them to hang 
or faſten either ſome hollow Canes or Kicks, or the Hoofs' of 
Cattle, into which things they wili,creep for ſhelter, and 
then every Morning atfeaſt, to take them off, and knock them on 
the Ground, and deſtroy with your Koas ſo manv as you ſte; 
and then pur thoſe things in their Placgagain, not negleCting to 
do ſo every Day, quace at leaſt 5 ſame have uſed other meaugfar 
prevention of els thds of ' Creatures, as the ſetting their Pol 
in ſome-ſhaliow this, that would hold Water, whereby theſe 
Vermine could not 
-ter ; other Inconveniences do 
ſpoke alrcagy But let This. | 


of the ordering and encreafl 
ſome c2ll them) French: Conſlips. 


pen to ſome, whereof Þ hay 
for the preſent, 


E 


- 


< 


of 


tru by ſowing” of the Seed, I ſhall ſet down a little 
concerning Its encreaſe z and firſt of the ſowing of the Seed, the 
which is not altogether ſo hard to get ; 1 mean ſuch as ispteſi 
to bring good Varieties, as Feretofore ; for now, not only Dutch 
and Walloon Flowriſts, which were the moſt diligent Savers and 
Sowers hereof, but divers of our Engliſh Flowrifts and- Gard- 
ners, do ſave and ſow, and raiſe great cncreaſs thereof, qa 
fore the eaſier to procure ; and being furniſhed therewith, you 
are according to your quantity to provide either ſome Brand-Pan 
like a Milk-Pan, or Flower-Pots, or any thelike convenievt thing 
(for you are not.to tow itzpn' Beds as other ſorts of Sced WS 7 
£ wS ma 


2 tO their Flowersg4burt thorough the Wa- - 


> of _ Anricula's, Bros (or as 

| ok ”y 
**:*% _: LE G, 24 I « Its 
the great reſpe@ that this pretty ſort'of Flogeg,” + 
reaſon of the abundant Varieties of Colours a 
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my) then you are to fill your Pan, or like Provifon, with fuctt 
rotten Earth or Mould, as is to be found in old/decayed Willows; 
let ir be ſifted, eſpecially the wppermoſt of it, and thereon ſow 
your Seed not over thick, for that will prove ſome Joſs if your 
Sced be good ; then cover it with fome of the Ike ſifred Mould 
about half an Inch ; let- your Situation be retmperate, rather 
Shade than Sun, eſpecially in the Spring. The Seaſons are from 
the midft of September to the middle of November, at which Sea- 
ſons I have had it come very well ; you are to take ſome care of 
them in the Spring, being apt to be ſpewed or raiſed out of the 
=” Ground, eſpecially by ſm31l Frofts hollowing the Earth : Indeed 
it is a Plant of ſhallow rooting, that it is very apt, though pret- 
ty well grown, to be turned 6ut of the Ground ; and therefore 
we find that they do beſt hold and encreaſe, being planted in a pret- 
ty ſoft kind of Ground, otherwiſe a Place that bath but little 
Sun, for they are ordinarily hardy enough as'to cold ;- ſometimes. 
by ſowing too late or tog dry, or over deep covered the Seed, 
$# wil} lie until the ſecond Seaſon before it appears z but being ſown 
in-fit Seaſon and Order,Wcordingly it will come up about Seven 
Months after ; you may very much preſerve your youngPlants in the 
ts Spring, by covering them conveniently wit aſs Mats, both from 
the Sun, and Froſty Mornings, let them haf&#aſonable Moiſture, 
ire about the breadth 


more Screngghy be plan- 
are-©o trencFWith either 
whereby the Worms will 


**  z@ns hold inthe Ground ; in ſome ſorts of Ground, they: will nog 
has” five onleſs they be ſet in Pots, and have convenigntir , but 
On little Sun, and that temperate z ybur old Roots mullihie*ney car- 
: thed or moulded once a Year at leaſt, they are {» apt to-work out 


th! of @found ; if youdo plant in Pots, as: moſt do their choiceſt, 
K * you are to-fill your Pot halt full 'of good-rotten Cow-Dung, 
whereby your Flowers will be fair, and ngt ſtarve in ſuch narrow 
Bounds ; 4et them not want convenient watering ' they are fome- 
times apt to root, eſp:ciai;y being planted in a wet >eaſon at the 
declining of the Year; tiey are: very apt, to-grow of Slips but 
the Spring K the beft Seaſon; for towards the declining of the 
'Yeas, the Wormsare more apt to turn-thers vut. of the Ground: 
More might have been ſaid as to. thayorderivg, of this forc of 
, | Flowers, 
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Flowers, ard for the choic* of Colours to bring the moſt and b< 
V- ariet s; bar being {traitned, let this ſuffice,” 


Of- Primroſes and Polianters, &c. 


He Seeds of any of thoſe {orgs that-bear Seed, which- are 
chiefly the ſingle,, of ſeveral Formsand Colours, being ſawn 
either Mm the Spring or Autumn; for I have ſown in both Seaſons. 
and have had very pretty Varicties come, and ſome contrary to 
their-Mother- plant ; thcir Situation cught rather to be Shade.than 
Sun; if you ſow.in Autumn, Ucfer not, thar ſo your Plants may 
get Strength before the Winter, which wUl be apt to heave them 
out of the Ground, and make you ſome work to prick them in 
again : I have ſown ſomething late at that time of the Year, and 
have had them come up very well in the Spring following. I have 
likewiſe ſown in the Spring, and the next Spring after | have hed 
fine Varieties of Flowers. The ſavingeſt way to ſowg-Þ in Pots, 
or the like, and a ſhady Situation is beit ; they grow and encreaſe 


well.of the Slip, and parting of them, and new C5 of 


them once in a Year or Two, cauſeth-them to flower mae fre- 
quent, both early and late, in caſe of temperate Weather. 
Hepatica's are likewiſe encreaſed by ſowing, gs wel} as-by par- 
ting their Roots ; alſo the ſeveral Varieties of Londen Tufts, or 
Pride of London, is encreaſed the ſame way. 
Now by. what I have written, yanimay eaſily gueſs what Im- 


provements;may be made by ſowing of , the Seeds of divers Flow-- 


ers and Herbs, which if I thought, were wgcellary, I could have 
_ enlarged upon, F | 
This already being ſufficient for any*ingenious young: Pradtiti- 
oner, 1 ſhall conclude as to thig, 7 "he v 
To the'end any young Practitiong 
to ſeek or enquire afcer forthe furai 
here under fer down a Gatalogue of Flowers, as -1 have of the 
Herbs at the end ofsthe Kitchen-Garden; both ſuch as are. year- 
ly to be raiſed of Seed, call'd Annuals; as allo others of diyegs 
Kinds; and becauſe many are very much taken and affeted with 
fur"iſhing of their Flower-Pots, for the adorning of ſome Rooms 
in their Houſes, &s, LI have fer down the Names of divers Sorts 
and Kinds, that are fit for the aforeſaid Purpoſes, in regard of 
the length of their Stglks or Branches; as alſogt-ſuch as are only 
for '>7fhament in their places where they grow, or for Noſegays: 
And firſt of thoſe call'd annuals, yearly to be fown. i 
V Kdonis- 
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#may readily know what 


g of their Garden, Thaye- 
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Adonis-Flower. 

African-Marygolds. 

Scarlet- Beans. 

Coventry Bell-flowers. 

Great blew bind weed, or Con- 
nuvolu's major. | 

Small bind-weed, or Connuvo- 
lws minor. 

Catch-fly, two ſorts. 

Candy-tufts, two or three Va-: 
rieties. 

Fenne]- flower or Nigella, two 
or three Varieties. 

Fox-gl Jogrs = white and red. 


Smal}I Flax. 
French qe” ſuckles. 


x= 


Melancholy Gentleman. 


Theſe are likewiſe va 


flupping, parting 
"0Pþ Pot. 


nn ESE 


Ts _Reors, 


alone, 

Canterbury Bells. * 

Columbines, of divers Vart- 
£ties. E7 

Eranes-Bill,-.of divers ſorts. 
Carnations® orGilly flower. 
Everlaſting Pcaſe. 
Fraxanella, 
GCoats-rue. 


Whi Ken 0, ſingle. 


a5 


WalezSillyflowers, ſingle. 
Stor 


illyflowers, double and 
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g Honeſty, or white Sattin. 
* Holl s, double and fin- | 
H we” 
| Larks- te)? oriSpurs;, "divers 
Varieties. 
Lupins. PR 


$4 
A 


ed i Seek, and are ikewiſe encreaſed by 


| 


Moth-mullins, four or five Va- 
rieties. - | 

Marygolds, double. 

French Marygo!ds, two or three 
Varieties. 


1 Princes Feather, two ſorts or: 


dinary. 

Princes Feather, or Amoran- 
tus, divers Varieties. 
—— tender. 

Pearl-prafſs. 

Tree Primroſe. 

Double Poppies, dverg, Va- 
rieties. - 


5: 


1 Indian or Musk Scabious, di- 


yers Varieties. 
Sianus, or Bottles, 

rieties, 

Spani(h Saffron. 


divers Va- 


ries 
Stock Gilly-flowers. 
Venus's Fs glaſs. 


4 LG » divers Varie- 


wt 


and laying, fit to Furniſh a Flow- 


Tingle. | 
HoNihocks, double and ſingle. 
Sweet®John. 

: A double white Floyer, call'd 
white Marypold, | 
| ſuppoſe of the kii 

mo nh, __ a . 
None-iuch, or of Bri- 

ſtol, fingle. Fe 
Pinks _ and ſingle. _ 
Snap*Drafons. 

Spaniſh: tufts. 


red of the 


Th roat- ; 


. % 
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Throat-wort , a ſort of Bell- | Vallerion, Ted, and the greek, 
flower.. p both white and blew. 


Theſe "are: gent encreaſed by ſipping and parting, and fit for 4 
Flower- Pot, 

, Or Italian ſtar-wort, apt to run in a Garden. 

By ou or double Champions, four or five Va- 
rieties.- 

Peach-leaved Bell "HY th blew and whiz 

Double Crowfoot, divers*forts, beſides the «IM choice. lortsy, 
known beſt by the Latin Name Ramncalo's. 

Crimſon Cardinals-flower. hy 

_ Double Featherfew. * 

® Hungawian Dead Nettle. , My 
Spaniſh Knap-weed. » CS 

Lichines, or double None ſuch. | | 

Ladies Smocks-double. 

Live-ever, or Life Everlaſting. | 

Blew Marygolds. | 

Periwinkle, three or four Varieties, beſi £ Me. -great ſort; 

Double Rockets, or Whitſon-July-flowers, three Varieties. 

4 gr a buſie runner in a Garden, both white and: 

- purple 

Double Sweet-Williams. 

Pouble Wall-flowers, three or FE _—_ 

Willow-flower, a troubleſome Gueſs in a Garden, choogh pretty 
for a Flower-Pot. 


25s 


The Names of other __ of Flowers,". both Bulbous and Tuberous 
rooted, fit to furniſh 4 _— and adorn a — 


_ Nemonies , Or, 'Eminies 2 Variet 2 
'k. many Varieties. indiqn þf *. 
Crown Impcrial, a double, and Kings-f \ yellow and 1 
two ſorts of lingle. © | Lilies, four or five Varizties, . 
Corn-flags, . £ ſorts. | Molies, ſeveral Varieries. 
Frittilaria's, ſeveral Varieties. Martagons 2 ſix Varieties at 


Muanks- —_ 
Pionyes, fix or ſeven Varieties. 
PerGan 


berout; very many Varieties. 


Flowerdeluces, Bulbous, and Tu- leaſt.” 
Hyacinths or Jacynths, es. | 
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Perſian Lily. - | Bulbous Violets, of 'a large 
Star-flowers, divers Varieties. | ſort. © 


Tulips, abundant in Varicties. | +» 


The Names «of divers other pretty Flowers, fit to furniſh a Garden, 
and ſome of them may ſerve for the Flower. Pot, eſpeciall; if they 
grow inrich Ground, "or ſtand until they are fully and compleatly 
blown, -moft Bulbons Roots, 


—_—— Violet, fwoor three ' hony-fuckle ; of others: a 


forts. 4s - ewm— Fumetary, two ſorts. 
| Crocus and Saffron- flowers, ma- i Marracock, oc Paiſion flower. 
ny Varieties. | : Ranulcalo's,, beſides thoſe I 
.Colchecoms, double and fin- have mentioned before. 
gle, fiveor fix Varieties, |} Sow-bread, Varieties, 
Grapeeflowers,, Varieties. ; Spider worr, Varieties. 


Hollow-root Flowers, of fome | Wititer-wolts-bane. 
cali'd Lwarf, or Ground- 


| & F 
FA Other forts ot to furniſh a Garden, &Cc. 
= oh he 


Marvel of the Wai ld. 

Mandrake, Golden Mouſe ear. 
ſlips, and Bears-ear-ſanicle, | Navel-worts, three or four Ve- 

Cowſlips, and Pagplcs, Mere rIetics. 

Hepatica's, four Vai ieties; *** | Pances., or Hearts-eaſe, ſeve- 

Jernſalem-cowſlip,*two ſorts. 'ral. 


Arren-wort. 
2.3 Bears car, or French Cow- 


Criſmezſs-flower. b Primroſes and Polianters , 'di- 

Daſies, divers, double® VETS. 

ladian-Creſles , -or Naſterſian | Sultans lower, or Turkey- 
Indicum. _  Corv-flower. ; 

Lily of the Valley. - 4 Violet. 


forgot romentiliyic before it will be your beſt way every 
Year to raiſe your: @ÞGiſeſt and tendercſt Annual Plants on a hox 
Bed, I mean, the fineſt ſort of Amarantu's, Perpurio,. African 
Marygolds, yellow Lzrks-ſpur, with divers others, and by fo 
doing, you may ſaye Seed of them moſt Years, otherwiſe you 

may mils. 4 | 
The manner of making a hot Bed, is ſet down towards the 
ed of the-Kitchen Garden, to which 1 refer you ; as for others, 
- you 


The Engliſh Gardner. 
you may ſow them in 
in a place. p 
Thus | have ſet down the ordinary Names of many Varieties 
of Flowers; and although I have not obſerved ſo handſome a 
Method 2s might have been wiſh'd, yet it may ſufficiently anſwer . 
my end, namely, that young Praftitioners may know what to 
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ſeveral places ia Trails, or otherwiſe a few 


ſeek or enquire ſor, for the aforeſaid purpoſes. 


Here followeth the Names of divers Flowring-Trees, which are 
pretry Ornaments to help to furniſh a Garden, &C. | 


Apple, 
Peach, 
Pear, 
Cherry, : 
Melerion, encreafed chiefly by 
ſowing, ſometimes by lay- 


Jeffamines, ſeveral, by Sackers 
or Layers. 


Shrub-mallows, by ar 2 
Ines, 


. Honey ſuckles or Wood- 


ſeveral, by cuttivg and lay- 


with double Bloſſome. 


Senas, two or three forts , by 
Seed, fc. 

Clematis, double and fiagle, by 
laying. - 3 
Prim or Prinet, being brought 
into a Tree, is pretty for 
Flowers in its Seaſon, though 

common. 
Bladder-nut. ſuckers. 


_ wa | | 
Gilder-roſes, by Suckers and | Laurus Tinus, by laying, ſome- 


laying, 
Lelacks, two or three forts, as 
the former. 
Siringa, by <uccers, &c. 
Laburnum, by Seed, 


times by cutting, 
Pomegranate, double and fin-- 
gle, of ſome is houſed, en. 


creaſed by laying , alſo. of 
| Sec. wine” 


The Names of ſome ſorts of Ever-green that- are hardy, the moſt of 
them are encreaſed by cutting, and lajing, ſome of Seed, 


Llaturnus, or ever-green 
Prinet. ; F-=Y 
Arbutus, of fome houſed, but 
doth well in a warm 
tion. 

Arbor-vite. 

Box, -three ſorts. 


| 


ſitua-|| Laurus Tinns. 


Bays ordinary. 
Cherry-bay , 


or ereat Lau- 
rel. 


Cy pres. 
Firr-Tree, 


Q 
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Holly , both red and yellow- | Pine-trees, two ſorts. 


 berried. Yew-tree. 
- Piracanthz, : Ever-green Oak. 
Periwinkle, great and ſmall. | 


The Names of a few, of tender or houſed Greens, more eaficto 
encreaſe than preſerve, 


(=: | Olianders. 
F Limon. * Mirtles, four or five ſorts, 
Citron. 


_— many other ſorts, which at preſent I cznnot call to 
mind. | 

Amongſt thoſe ſorts of Plants mentioned in this Book, theſe 
are fit toplant about, Arbours, which being often and ſeaſona- , 
bly clipt after they are ſpread and tied inevery bare or naked place; 
as occaſion ſerves, will-thicken, and be handſome, and your Ar- 
bour will egdure ard vphold ir ſelf with little Repair, bur by 
the negle&t f the former Direftions youx Arbour will quickly 
Fun to ruin. - ; 
Sweet- bryer. 
Honey. ſuckles. 


Alſo Plumb-trees, with divers 
other the like. | 


Clematis. ! But if you would have It alway 
Jeſſamice. green, then 

Scorpion Sena. ,1 Cypris, very good. 

Prime or Prinet. ' Piracanthas. 

Tamarisk. | : Filaree, none better. 


Roſes, white Frankford, &c. | Allaturaus. 
Alſo if any deſfire it , white | Holly, or 

Buſh will make a very durable | Laurels, &o. 

Arbour. 

As for Hedges inGardens, they areand may. be made of ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Shrubs, as every one fancies, but it is beſt to make 
tiem of one entice ſort of Stuff, becauſe of their ſutable or 
handſome growing together ;. for being mixed, one ſort differs in 
growth from another,,ſome requiring tobe cat twice to others 
once: By the ofien clipping of your Hedges, they will grow. 
thick, ſtrong, handfome, by the neglect the contrary. 

Hawthorn, or white Buſh 1s beſt. 

Prime. 


Gooſ:ber- 
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Gooſeberries, or Currans, expect to be. little and mean Fruit» 
if you keep your Hedge handſome. 
Sweetbryer, it muſt be cnt as oft as Graſs, elſe not handſome. 
Suckers of Plumis, and of ſome young Horn-bean, &c, 
If you would have them always gie:n, you way ſer 
Box, the Englith is the ſpecdicſt. 
Filare. 
Folly. 
Laurus Tinus. 
Piracantha. 
Alſo Feriwinkle, for low Hedgcs, being oft cvt will be handſome. 
Alfo Melerions, being planted ina {rair Line, as an Hedge, will 
in theix flowring Seaſon be very ſweet and "pleaſant, and ſo 
much the more atceptabie, beivg early in lowring. 


Perhaps ir might be expefted by ſome, that I ſkould ſay ſome- 
thing as 10 the obſervation of the Moon, in Sowing, Planting, 
Grafting, an'! I'runing ; butthe truths, I have been always fo in- 
cumbred through the mu!ciplicity of Buſineſs, neceſſity being 
likewiſe preſeat always with me : So that 1 could not either take 
the opportunity, or make ob:ervation of any ſtate of the Moon , 
and ſucceſs thereof, in any of my_Labours ; but aſſuredly, 
notwithſtanding the beſt of my Diligence, I have not had always 
like Succcſs, where ever the Fault was : But I ſhall ſet down alit- 
tle what ſome others have writ concerning tae obſervation of the 
Moon. Wand firſt, one faith, That to have Plants or Secd grow 
ſpeedily in height, you are to ſow them in the encreaſe of the 
Moon, both in Lightand Motion, and poſited in an airy Sign, 

But to have your Plants to take beſt hold downwards in the 
Root, thento let the Moon be in an earthly Sign. - 

The ſame Author ſaith likewiſe, That no Herb or Fruit, either 
{ct or ſown inthe Wane of the Moon, hath that goodneſs of re- 
liſh, that is naturally proper tothat Herbor Frult, only he doth 
except Peaſe, which he faith being ſowrFin the cncreaſe of the 
Moon, will ſtill be blowing with b!ofſoming; 

Alſo that Vines or ather Trees ſhould not ſpring or ſhcot too 
faſt, you muſt prune them in the Wane of the Moon. 

Alſo that things may keep ſound, and laſt long, &c. from 
worm-cating,” you are :o gather or cut them in the Ware of the 


Moon. Thus far Mr. Ramſey. 


Q 2 Another 
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Arother writeth, That iz is.beft grafcing at the full Moon, as< 
cauſing Grafts to come away with moſt Vigour, but the Wane cau- 
{eth them to bear over-ſoon. OY | 

Others appoint two or three Days before, and as much after 
the Change toGraft in ; ſome alſoaffitm the Wane of the Moon + 
beft to inoculate ; bur if the former Rules be true, this muſt be 
otherwiſe: So that you ſee here is difference in Judgment, but 
let every one endeavour ſeaſonably for the time of the Year, and 
{ſutably for the kind of Stock and Fruit, and exact asto the right 
Form and Mariner, and then there is. hope of Succeſs; -be the 
Moon in what ſtate ic will. I will ſet down one thing more, 
which I read in Mr. Wing*s Almanack, 1661, the which I alſo, as 
I remember, did read, at another time in one »f Mr. Booker's Al- 
manacks. His words are theſe : It is a conimmn Obſervation in Aſtro- 
logy, and confirmed by Experience, that what Carn or Trees ſoever are 
ſet or ſown, when the Sun or Moon are eclipſed, and the Infortunate 
Planets predominant, ſeldom or never came to good. And again he 
faith thus, Ir is acommon.and certain Obſervation alſo, that if any 
Corn, Seed or Plant, beeither ſet or ſown, within ſix hours either be- 
Fore or after the full Moon in Summer, or before or after the new Afoon 
in Winter, having joined with the coſmical riſing of Ar&urus and O- 
rion,. the Hedi and the Siculi-; is ſubjef# to blaſting and annker. - 
Agd thus much F thought good to ſer down concerning theOb- 
ſervation of the Moon, out of other Mens Writings z 'but asfor 
the many Rules concerning the Three Parts. of Gardaing;which I 
have written, 1 have only made uſe of my own Py and - 
Obſeryation, (except- the Catalogye of Fruits which I have men- 
tianed;)- although in ſome Places I haye written as if 1 had let 
down other Mens Judgments ; - but affuredly the methad- is my 
own, which I commend to every one that deſires to praftice the 
neareſt way to the Art of  Gardning..” / 
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CHAP. I. 


oved Direftiins to know what ſort of Earth is proper for every 

kind of Fruit-Trees, and to know whether it be proper to Dung 
Trees or #08. | 

$- 

HESE. very neceſſary Rules ought to be-ſeriouſly weigh- 

[ * ed by all Gardners, -and Planters of Fruit-Trees, or elſe 

- their Labour often proves. in..vaing -and in this: caſe 

obſerve, , | | 
The Wilding, the Pear, the Apple-Tree, alſo thoſe we call - 


Paradice ; likewiſe the Plumb-Tree, and Figg-Tree, well agree $ 


with all manner of Earth, hot or dry, cold or moilt, provided . 
it be deep enough, that is, at leaſt. Two good Foot and a half, 
or Three Foot deep ; Figg-Trees donot require ſo much. - 
Quince-Trees do not thrive well in light dry Ground, grow- 
ing yellow too eaſily. Almonds and Stone-Peach-Trees flouriſh 
better in this than in ſtrong Earth, in which they are too ſubject 
to Gum ; and thoſe ſtrong Earths are fitter for Plumbs, Merifiers, 
ſmall bitter Cherries, Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, and the like: 
The Vine requires moderate dry Ground, and in it —_— 
| tter 
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better Grapes, if commodiouſly expoſed to the, Suns tar 
Earth yeu piantth<m in be ſtrongand cold, the Vine-allee 
but in producing brings ſmall dry Grapes. Cherries wit 

in light diy Ground, but take much better in Fc car aIou 

and ſo of others. ; " ES 2 OE 
[n theſe Caſes it will not be amiſs to conſider, that the Gro! 
has Effects likewiſe upon ſuch Grafts as are placed an Stocks al 

dy fxedin ir, of the Kinds-1 have mentioned ; for aPear gr 

ed upon a free Stock or Quince; for Peaches on Almond-Trees or 

Pumb: Trees, &c. it holds very well, bur yet the Earth has not 

the ſame Effets asto the good Taſte, as it has to the Vigour of 


, 
£ 6. 


mealy or ſtony'in cold meiſt Ground, whether grafted on Quince- 
Stocks or Wildings, *cipeciaily for Dwarf Standards; and the 
like'is to be obſerved ff Vanies, . Peaches, &c, For theſe kind of 
Fruits require a pretty dry Ground z and particularly ſuch as is 
well dreined with Gutters, or ſtudied Decleveties, the Ground 
naturally being moiſt, for though it is to be noted, Fruit-Trees 


quires the Delicacy of Taſte that in other more proper Grounds 
it might have, and which it meets withal in drier and lighter 
Grounds. | R 
The Gardner muſt not conclude it ſufficient to havea Garden 
or Orchard well cultivated for Tillage, but over and above have 
regard ycatly to improvethe Earth,, which will loſe of its Vi- 
gourz and be ſure to remove the Stofies and Weeds out of the 
Alleys, as fromithe'Glaſs:Plats and Borders, and the Trees al- 
' Ways free from Gaterpillars, Snails, Moſs, and other Incumbran- 
ces which in{cCt and ficken them. 
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CHAP. II. reg 
Evils in. Fruit- Trees remedied by Manuring, Pruning, &C. 


S for dunging Fruit- Trees, it may be as well too much agt&o 
A litele 3 and in this alſois to be conſidered what Soil of this 
Nature 1s moſt proper. Some little matter of it has been hinted 
in-general already, ' but now 1 come to Particulars very uſeful and 
necellary to be known. ſ\ Trees 


+ Fruit-Trees, Winter Boon, Chreftien Pears, Pellition Lauface, 
and Thorn Pezrs; © c. will ever remzin inſipid, or, moſt of them 


- are commonly vigorous -in ſtrong Earth, yet the Fruit rarely ac- 
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s that have large Roots draw much Strength from the 
$ — Fart; which being weakened thereby, ſtands in need of a Sup- 
gn, "- ply bbt too much Kindneſs to them this way, as ſomecall ir, 
cates the Root, and cauſes Cankers and ſach like Defects, 
at much anoy _Fruic-Trees; therefore it is to be enquired into 
fo be ordered in this caſe. + © * 
ots; lie not too near the Surface of the Earth, but 
- tend downward, reaching to a ſufficient Moiſture, then open 
"8 about the Bole a Foot and a half deep; and put in Dung, mixed 
= with good freſh Mole ; let it be either rotten Horſe-Dung or 
= Cow-Dung, and cover it up in the Spring, laying the Sods you 
= 8 pared from the Surface even, and treading them down hard, and 
- toſettle the Earth, pour ſome muddy Water about it; but this 
”  needs.not, unleſs you ſee ſome detect, as the yellowneſs of ſome 
> Leavesand Branches, the Tree bloſſoming much, but bearing lit- 
+. tle Fruit, and that ſmall, which denotes that the bottom of the - 
& Earth lies deep in wet and cold Earth, not effording a ſufficient 
& Heat in Nouriſhment, but where the Roots lie ſhallow, near the 
> Surface, ſo that the Sun has Power to dry®up their Sap. , Dung 
F Is not required, for the Heat of it would help the Sun todrither 
them the more, and waft their Vigour ; but in this caſe take 
Mud ont of ſome ſlimy Lake or Pond, mix it with good Mould, 
and paring off the Sods of Graſs about the Tree, cover the 
bare - Ground with the prepared Earth, hill it up high, half a 
Foot atleaſt, that it may ſhelter the Roots that lie near the Sur- 
face; then lav on the Graſs Turfs, and preſs it down hard, (er- 
tle'it with Water, and the nearneſs of the” Rootsto the Surface 
is known by the withering of ſome Leaves, or their turning yel- 
low or whitiſh ſooner than ordinary z the:Bark, if young Trees, 
wrinkling, if old, cracking or chopping. and here take care to 
cut away all the Suckers from the Roots, and prune ſuperfluous. 
Branches, that the b-aring ones may have the greater Nouri(h- 
ment to enable them to bring forth Plenty ; and where there is: 
none of thefe Defefts appearing, good and careful pruning will 
be a ſufficient Advancement ; however, in ſharp Winters lay 
long Dung, or Litter taken out of a Stable where Horſes are 
kept, about their Roots, which in the Spring you may take away,. 
and cleanſe the Ground, leaſt Inſefts breed there, and aſcending. 
the Tree, deſtroy: the tender Buds when they' ſhoot forth. In 
hard ſtony Ground the Roots of Trees ofteg;meet with Odſtruc=. 
tions in their ' running under the Earth, The like in chalky. 
Ground, 
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Ground, and therefore theſe Earths are not. fit for an- Orchard, 
5 Where the Ground is nothing byt clear Sand, it is a.Folly to 
A plant Fruit-Trees there ; for they cannot thrive in it, nag will 
dunging do any great Kindneſs ; nothing can better it but. a bind- 
ing tat Mould, that muft be brought in great-Quantity, and tren- 
ched in, much of the ſandy Ground being removed, that it may 
lie the better ; but this is ſo chargeable that ir is hardly worth 
while, nor will it be.laſting, unleſs renewed. If the: Ground be 
roo light ard dry, water it-well in dry Seaſons, orfloat it with 
Water, if you have a Conveniency-z but if too wet or ſobbiſh, 
make Dreins as law 2s you-can, that the cold hurtful Water may 
by degrees be taken off from afflicting the Roots. 
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*Further Acans to Preſerve ard cauſe to Flouriſh Standards and Wall- 
Fruit, To know the Diſeaſes and Defefts in Trees, and their Re- 
medlh., in many rare Secrets, for want of which many choice 
Plants die. | 


F ſhall ſay yet ſomething more to prevent theEvils that fall up- : 
0n Fruit-Trees. #: 
—- Gun is hartful to Trees, in hindering the Sap from riſing to 
-the Branches, eſpecially if it gets into the Joint of the Graft z 
and if this be-common to a Peach, grafte:! on an Almond Stock, 
and the Growth be hindered thereby, Graft others on Plumb 

Stocks, and the Nature 6f the Ground will hinder the Defect. 
If Pears bE grafted on Quince Stacks, and grow yellow, the 

' Remedy isto remove them. | En 

"8 If Rats gnaw the Barks of Figg-Trees, or other choice Wall- 
4 Trees, which. in Winter they are apt to do, upon the firſt Marks 
| of their Teeth you ſee, ſet baited Traps ro take them, or Iay 

Rats-banEin their way. * 
There is. at Inſet called a Ton, that breeds at the Foot or 
Roots of Trees, _efpecially Wali-Fruit, very fatal to them, eat- 
ing and poiſoning the Bark, and ſo much of the Root as it can 
come at, To remedy this, open the Root as deep-a$ you ſcecon- 
yeuent, take away all the old Earth, ard piace new, ſprinkle = 
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eat Tthe' Extremi 
toly ki!) them4 na Fo 
den, or Elag cho ol 10's | T; ay egrees; tor tvch tend 1.GTcer 
as laſt all the Veac;, ares - 8H kept withoug,m h Care, fome- 
es they muſt be aired abroad, and' at © :kept cloſe in the 
21h Hovſe or Conferrapr Via and thcrefo "every cholde 
den-ought to have ſuch a-HovſeTt'the manner following : 
Fhis Hovufe muſt be of a Timber-fra1 $ plaiſtered within and 
without; three times as long' as broadfihar” tt 
whertia your choice Flowers :and-P PhniFare, 
rows, a] le diſtance from each of er; 
one'agother, ſtrew the Foor with He At let the 
ſremE-ſt to Weſt, and have South Windows 'of Saſhes, 
lofe®. kv:rers, 4 that when the South Sun is' warm, even in 
er, you may Lok em a litgle to. let in the comfortable 
X 15 nd freſh Air, 8 reatly cheriſh all Vegetives ;_ but, 
ter'S ke *hem coſe, On the Tealt. crack. with 


4s porch Door- and -an inward Dook, "hat ofie may be ſhut 
ces tbe other is opened. - - 
ny.keep Stoyes within thelvdftees- Hooſes, and d Subterranean 
, that with their ſulrerin -1S, 8D ' 
haged thereby, cauſe 8 ſenſible Jang 
if hot remedied b gehe fu adde 


| hy 
-lide t as before they cxpreſſed # l 
nil Zeernive the Leaves ſhrivel - ol 
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mity of Weather, op rei : 
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cold in the Winter Seaſog 5 


Late larger end of three of-theſe in the #Hearth, or. 
place, and let the imaller ends paſs through the Wall into the 
GreewHoule, ſo that. when the Fire is well lighted, and glows 
hot, - being yas up cla ie Heat, or poceſ Hort Ry it, | 
out rey carrie 


kn Eo then by a ſmall Pipe paſſing TEE the” 4 1 Fegpr ol 

Eaſt end, let in the Air, but not too much ; then plug up the 

out-holes. of the Pipes, with Stopples of che ſame Materials ; 

and this Mixture will Tet you ſee your Platits wonderfully flou- 

riſh,. mace others that have not this means applied to them will 

be ut ; and this vſe twice orthrice a Week, 
< gg very extream, witl.coſt >; Fuel 
ces abu -—S nOre - | 


oy ox 


them ſubject to a Decay, ———— alfo ects by.a,. 
cloudy colour, when , are brought abroad in due. rime..to.be 
aired and flouriſh, or give a fightly Profpett in the Gan eden.” 
If the Houſe hands Pi mat it wit : 
this much, avails to, keep off the Vapours that 'wo | otherways 
eral ir as the giving or ſweating of the plaiſter'd Wallsz andif 
ihed: Sam at, or Seacoal- -were ftrewed on the Floor, 
-inches thick, and:Covered with the dry Ruſhes mentioned, 
pald-be © much: the better; to- preverit the moiſt Damps-* 
ariſing out of the Eartb, which: the Heat will otherwiſe exh T 

; AN 


and * this many...times , : cornea wich he Cold, mildews the 
. Leaves ; and: w find occaſion = Amer or leſſer teat, ſo 
Yan pY _ tWOz ey Heap pipes at a time: 
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opening the te by opus. in #Sun thioy Pay, 
Keke the Wind is till, Jet it be -no longer than from Elevento 
Two, from the end of Oftober to the beginning of March, for no 
longer has the Sun a ſenſible Warmth in this Climate, between 
thoſe Months ; and unleſs you find the Weather open, only draw 
' vp the Shutters, but do nat draw vp the Glaſs Saſhes ; and when 
'in_the Spring you begin to draw up the:Saſhes, do ic by degrees, | 
a little one Day and more another, which uſe the Plants to 'De- 
grees of Airz ſo that coming abroad, after their lon oug Conflpe- 
ment, they may be the better. able to brook i it, furroun "0g them 
on. every fide, for too ſudden Alterations are prejudicial. 

'Youn.may, if you will be at the Charge of it, hang your Green- 4 
Houſe with Bays, or ſome coarſe Woollen, and it will render it / 3 
the warmer.y and obſerve never to let the Cieling be too high 1 
for then-it will-not-reflet the Heat kindly, but in aſcending, 
will loſe the Vigour 'it ſhould beſtow on the Plants; ang. T 
we it rather to” be thatched with a''thick Coat of Whe: 

or fine Reeds, , that will keep out'all wet, _ han to be © 
Tylcd or Slated ; "for though in a Nobleman or Gentleman > 
Garden it is not fo ſightly , yet it abundantly more keeps out | 
the cold Air that beats down up it 3 but be ſure take particy- | A 
af& that no noifom Inſe&ts Inrk in this Houſe, to infeſt the _ 
nts with their Bites, or venomous Spume, and if you per- af 
-any ſuch marks, ſmoak it with Frankincenſe and Storax, I 
or other perfuming and ſtrong-ſcented Drugs, and it will kill or 
_ them away 3 ; bur © doit not too much, nor too often. 
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Of ordering: your choice Plants and Flamgrs "in the Conſervatol 
make them flouriſh , as T eh, ' Limons, « Aloer, 


Stove or Fire-place, 


| n <Kic ES aE—3; "#he 45 
Hi thus far traced this matter, 1 come:now to give. ſome 
other DireRions-tbat a skilful Gardnec oughttoknow and 
put in practice... « - OE. Wo 


''In Seaſon of Houſi , trc notao of your Plants with 
much Water ; water = v pen voſtble, 2nd- ſome noCat 
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uy 
ah fd black Mould ; and” 


E .- by'this means the Roorg Will -prevaiFFto an encreaſe, and draw” 
b- is Yeo ſo-as tofupply "he Stem; and conſequently the. 


J 2 theft > ich fine iron Comb, 
ace of t he Mold: in the Pots and 

4 Met CP, 7nd. DE Ur + they - from Graſs or” 
Weng Patty fucupiamicMhems:: © Hugo 


1 would adviſe-y6! Kor Caſts *in 
which ;hoice:Bl Feſt the NMiſts 
and Damps ariſings 4 Ter Forms or Stools ' 
regular; and: plac y may" not byu- 
ly give: a/come Air freely - 


the Heat, and the mot hardy towards the Pigg-at the otheriend. 
which: conveys -in the Air: Above: all things, keep them from 
interfering with one another, by running; in 'of intangling ; Tor- 
many of them thus nouriſhed with kindly-Heat, and plegfant- Air, 
will grow even in the Winter, little July; nay, you will 

' Perceive:ſome to bloſſom; others produce Fruits: And by thus- 
| ordering, many. choice Flowers will blow inthe depth of the cold. 
- Seaſon, So that here by Art a Natural Spring ts: imicated, or . 
rather 'effeftually produced'; and by this means curious Flowers 
are produced at Chriſtmas, in a hard Winter; to the 'Admiration * 
of the Ignorant, who cannot dive into the ways by which they: 
are raiſed, 'and cauſed to blow ſo-unſeatonabke, to what Nature 
in. her, common. courſe -produces; which: Art makes: a Gardner: 
much-in-eſteem,: whether it be for his own prop? r Advantage, or” 
he does it-to-ſat p Curioſity of others w he ſerves. 

' Now ſome may objett,. I have-ſpoken of FirEftove;. j 
rhe-Lite of the Greeg;Houſe, for nouciſking the Plants with kindly. 
Heat-inthe rigid 'Seaſon, and have notitold the Materials 
to make it of 3 therefore to- fatisfiethem more fully, | a word or - 
tags of this,' though ſomewhat. byway of Digreſſivn, as not. fal-- 

Ng 11760 > order. 
This Stove I. woold have made of: Storie, tiho-faot and -2 half 
high, four-fquare, a foot and a half each ſquare, much like thac- 
uſed by the Chymiſts of-ous, Age if their Laboratapies ;\the Stone: 
mult be-ſach as will endute a-Heat very fierce, with ut. ſcaling, 4 
cracking, flawing,, &c.” and if Stone catinor be well gotten, fine. - 
_ moulded. Bricks, may. rt" Erve, layed with well« 
24, tempered. 
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tempered\Mortar, of Cock 6 thickoeſd-that the Heat may not pe- 
petrate through them,, topped like Baker's Oven, andthe 
Hearth with 2 Grate for-the Aſhes zo Michrovgh-inco, the- aſh- 
hole {m the ons is pot In at; hee bl 
narrow/-the Furl Old- zich muſt 'be:te 


th and even, the-Dowr: t 


. durin the giving, with fred bipplies, and't & Do 
of SED hoe def: y be, and T. bf ron ofa 

the ſaryg Metal an, 4he Alh-hole,” the” uh! 
- pans Taal -oge a Tongen Pine; it may Þ& made: of an Earthen 
Pipe that. will enfure he Firs, or the top*6F it Tin, fo that as 
little Heat-may W-olas may poſibly be_higdred, and-no more 
Air-@me'in -chatiwil re 16..3ts vigour. Bot to-cut 


mop wy a is'g Workman fa and cannot fo well be- - 
eſcribed in to be ta ttern, or the Experience 
.of a Maſon or F5,  p : to do byPgs however; theſe Dirc- 
co will give true. Inſight to the Matter. © 


- "wks CHAP. X:* 
Cf Deerver of Cold, and what Greens or Choice F lowers beſt endure 
them, and what are too tender for ſome of hows, and muſt be 


vimely houſed. 3 
:.» «The leaſt enduring Plants. 
"oe that endure the leaſt Degree of Cold, are ſuch " are 
the Produce naturally of hot Countries, and are brought 
hither as Rarities, as Egyptica Lavendula, Pomum-Ethiop the 
Great, Tadian-Fig, Capſum-Indicum, Spinoſum, Phaſcol, Che- 
mela-Tricoccos ,  Arablan Ornithagalon , the Syrian Marums, 


————— ——————_— —— —— 


ry tact ;Covltea-Ordonata, Baſamum, 'Heliehrifo, Amaranthus,” 
l ; © others ; and theſe: aths 4 mY 4, early taken care 
of when abroad, and not brought "ont too ſhah. About Barthe- 


_ tomewtide, when Morning-Froſts/ or Cold Dews fall, cover them 
with baſs. Mats, or warm Straw, rin and vening, uynco- 
bay wy 0m in the Heat of the Day for 8 or 9 Hours, or from 
9 in the Morning til! an Hour before Sun ſet; and let ther 

' remain Jonger out of the Conſervatory or Green- Houſe than the 
beginning of September, | 

"Plants and Flowers bearing he « next Degree of Cold, 
> Cijtiſus, Vernal, Cyclamen, : gevitn, Ned, Laventine; 
Myrtle, Aloes, 'Lentiſcus,”Carme-Indica, Orange-Trecs, Citron- 
Trees, Oleanders, Jacobza-Marina, Digitalis-Hyſpan, Gerant- 
um-1 rilte, Chema, Leo, Alpheſtris, Virginiay-Jellumine, = 
Cholce 


_ 


yoiceſt Cargations, Abroranum, the Japlin'Rted, Hedifarium, 
peatum, and. ſome. few others. © Theſe mult be covered by 
inning of September, and. houſed about the middle of the 
Month, if cold Rains fall, or Froſts happen, more than uſual, 
if open; Weather ar the end of it. hay. | 
1+. »Of Plants and' Flowers that beft endure extream Cold, 
Mountain-Fretillaria, 'Agnus-Caſtus, -Cherry-Lawrels, Art o- 
reſceris, Althz, Frutax, Tijthimal, Aconite-verum,. Matricaria, 
Spaniſh-Geniſta, Jacca, Sy finelchium, Butbous-Iris, Pomgranates, 
Eaſtern- Jacynths, --Arabian-Feſeli, .thiopian-Veronica, double- 
white Lychnis, Petrfian- Jelamine, Ceneraria, - and ſome others, 
of which theſe are the choiceſt, and moſt worthy to be,preſer- 
ved. 'They endure- Cold" to -a- great degree z but if abey od 
' abroad, and are not well coyered, in the extream Froſts they 
will die; therefore Wis not Prudence to truſt-them out of your 
Green- Houſe or Conſervatory no longer than when you perceive 
the: Froſt -harden the 'Gtound 'a littke,' and Ice remains beyond 
the Sun's. Power to mclt.in the Dayitime. oe 


"rhe 


CPs. 4 HI £ 
: CHAP. -XI. "lb 
Prognoſtichs, or Chſervations by the Moon, and other Celeſtial Bodies, . 
when the proper Times are to Sow, Set, Plant, Prune, &C.. 


He Ancients obſerved, in all Undegtakings of this nature, 
.& :the Moon's. Motion., and Poſition of the other Planets z. 
2nd-though it is.not at preferit much regarded by ſach' as uſe the 
Act of ing, yet } am-of-Opinion'that, it will not be awils 
to ſet. down brief DireCQions of this'kind, for ſuch as/will expe-- 
rience them, and. ,ng doubt ic may be with Succeſs. + 
_ In thefirſt place;then':. Prune your Vines, the Moon being in. 
the. Fall, ' poſited to. Sagittary, Scorpio, Leo, or Taurus; It is- 
held; that -ncjigher Bird: nor 'Infe@t will” infelt "your Grapes, nor 
will.they be fabjet to'wither os decline, | 
Secondly, Grafs not in. the. Moon's Waning, 'or When. ſhe is - 
not. viſible. © * a iz INN 
Thirdly, Sew or plantwhen the Moon is in Taurus, Scorpio, 
Fourthlv, W hen the. Mogi 18! Libra'or Scorpio, dreſs your 
Garden, and* prune ſmall Trees and Shrubs, and they will prof- 
ptr much the better. . KEY, MG. | 
| Cr NSW. Fifthly, . 
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_ a. * erin, 


£774 


-Quarter, and if. it. 


Fifehly, W Mop Hr: pe 'the Earth, [in the Firſt | 
TEM, be wait, nus * Jopiter, Eut: ſuch 
Trees 23S Top gon have q kly grow 


BY hly, When the Moon isJn Cancer, for. and ſow ' al-fa ſorts 
Ie. 


| madly \Neitk FER ny nor. iBy5ht, or wcddle with 

3hing, re atin a oontebo, x hen the Sun or. Moon-is cclip. 

ke, a No Fe that nor Khen.the Moon is zll:&ed. by cither 
ofrunate znets, v7z.. Mars or Saturn. - 

When the . Moon.is in the encreaſc, ſow, ſet, or-do 

ack t ne, as. a you wp have of. A ſperdy g10wth, and tlonriſh 


we 
inchly, Sowkd Sced I in expettation of y Rx ok Flowers, Pe 
Ferve. to time. the fin in, the Full of 'the Moon; -and when-it 
js come up, ard, fit. to remove, do this affp in the Full: of the 
Moon, and continue 0 eng as often-as you tranſplant. . . - 

Tenthly, If yqu are deſirous to haye law, ſhrub, dwarf Trees 
or Ptants, then it. is held proper. to ,cut; ſet, or plant in the 
Wain of the Moon. _.._ | 
© And theſe Rules are hekl 29 nvfyerſal 'by Aſtrologers and foch 

expert Gardners as affirm their own Experience 1 in-the' Obſerve 
tion and Pretice of them. 

Choice Obſervations in waterjng Young Trees, Herbs, Flowers, _ 

Seeds, &c. go Preſerve and. Encreaſe them. 

© Some.make great 2do.with often watering and {pri mts when 
indeed once welt-done, would ſave them a great | 
and make of [pore thrive the «ag, When you fd anecing 

F,>WOIch you May PErcel our Finger into 

the Gr nd, - boon i + ines en -ÞO . 
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